


SOIL TESTING 


Shows you how to 
Grow Plants to Perfection 


chemistry required 


Haven't you ever envied the abundance of 
flowers, the strong. healthy plants, the rich 
velvety lawns that some of your gardening 
friends enjoy year after year? 


Such results are far easier to obtain than you 
might think. Experts say that four out of five 
lawn and garden failures are due to soil de- 
ficiencies that could easily be corrected by 
sol testing. 


What Your Plants Need— it is useless to 
expect strong disease-resistant plants, richly 
flowering blossoms, or a smooth, rich lawn, un- 
less your plants have: 


1. The acid, neutral, or alkaline soil condi- 
tions that they require, and 


2. A diet of the three important plant food 
(fertilizer) elements—nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash—balanced in accordance with 
the condition of your soil and the plants 
you want to grow. 





Have you Met with any 


of these Failures? 
LACK OF BLOOMS 


Wa LAY, May be caused by insuf- 
Ve \veN_XZ, ficient phosphorus, or by 
MAN! YAY too much nitrogen. Soil 
NINES testing will tell you which. 
WEAK, SICKLY GROWTH 

Often caused by lack of 

phosphorus or potash, or 

incorrect acidity. Excess 

nitrogen causes soft, weak 

growth, and reduces dis- 

ease resistance. 





RETARDED DEVELOPMENT 


Lack of nitrogen retards 
; 4 leaf growth. Insufficient 
VN.) phosphorus means slow es- 
Ny a tablishment of seedlings and 
poor root growth. Excess 
potassium delays maturity. 
A "SPOTTY" LAWN 
Improper acidity and lack wtiiitus 
of nitrogen are common 
causes of lawn failure. For —=— 
good results, both condi- ae 


tions must be corrected. 
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New Club Model, 
size 934” x 334” x 
2”. Makes 50 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 


Prize Flowers—a Perfect Lawn— when 
you test your soil, you end the guesswork that 
so often results in failure. You know whether 
your soil is too acid or too alkaline—and how 
much lime or other material you should add to 
make it right. You apply the’ kind and amount 
of fertilizers which are essential to growing prize 
flowers and a perfect lawn. 


Danger of Over-Fertilizing— As most yar- 
deners know, a soil that is too acid or too alka- 
line acts as a poison to many plants. But did 
you realize that excess fertilizer can be almost 
as harmful? Too much nitrogen leads to general 
weakness and hinders flower formation. Excess 
potash slows up growth. You can prevent these 
disappointments — and save fertilizer, too — by 
testing your soil before you plant. 


Amazing Results—we have in our files doz- 
ens of letters from users who tell us of the 
amazing results they have obtained with Sud- 
bury Soil Test Kits. Here is an unsolicited letter 
{rom Mr. George Thurkauf of Englewood, N. J.: 


"I grow exhibition dahlias. This year I cleaned 
up with them, and my success was due to your 
product. It was not a case of hit and miss when 
I applied my fertilizer. I know what my soil 
needed and my results have proven that.” 


Saved His Lawn—Another user says: “My 
lawn was in bad shape for three years, and I 
thought I’d have to dig it up. I decided to test 
my soil first and got one of your kits. I followed 
the instructions, and my lawn is perfect now. 
This kit certainly saved me a lot of trouble and 
expense.” 


it's Fun—It's Easy—there’s nothing difficult 
about soil testing with a Sudbury Kit. All you 
need is the ability to read, and to compare 
colors on a chart. In ten minutes’ time you get 
the whole story. No knowledge of chemistry is 
required. 





FREE —+o pre-season buyers 


Order your Sudbury Soil Test Kit early, and 














The Club Model Kit—the Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit, new club model, is a beautiful piece of 
equipment—used by thousands of enthusiastic 
gardeners from coast to coast. Cased in hand- 
some sturdy imitation leather. Makes 50 indi- 
vidual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
acidity. Inexpensive refills make your kit a per- 
manent investment. Complete instructions. Helpful 
chart shows needs of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 
50 vegetables. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We want to help you make your first soil test. 
Take a Sudbury Kit out into the garden, and 
judge for yourself whether it is going to be 
every bit as useful as we say. If you think not 
—if for any reason you are not delighted with 
your kit—you can return it to us and we will 
gladly refund the full purchase price. It isn’t 
even necessary to send any money now. You 
can pay the postman when the kit arrives. Only 
$4.75 plus few cents postage. Enjoy your garden 
as you never have before. Use this handy 
coupon now. 


Mail This Coupon Now 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box 651, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Please send me one Sudbury Soil Test Kit, = 
New Club Model. I will pay the postman s 
$4.75 plus few cents postage. I under- & 
stand that you will refund the full pur- gs 
chase price, if I am not delighted with : 
the kit. e 
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Check here if [7 _ Because I am a pre-season s 
you buy early buyer, please send me § 
free one 4-ounce bottle of 5s 

Liquid Chaperone as 8 

offered. ; 
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we'll send you FREE a full 4-ounce bottle of . 
: : . 
Liquid Chaperone—the wenderful new dog Want us to a Check here, enclose $4.75 & 
repellent that rain does not wash «way. This pay postage? and we will ship pre- s 
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The Readers’ Own Comer 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: **I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Tripteris Blooms Many Months 
To the 


N response to your request for more re- 
| ports on the new annuals for “The 
Readers’ Own Corner” in your very excel- 
lent magazine, I submit the following: 

Last spring I received an introductory 
package of the new annual, Tripteris hyo- 
serioides, from W. Atlee Burpee Company 
of Philadelphia. 

While the plants were still quite small, 
they began blooming. The daisy-like flow- 
ers are so very dainty, with their slender, 
cadmium-yellow petals and deep-brown cen- 
ters, that they are a delight in the garden 
and a splendid eut flower. The flowers are 
almost 2 inches across and the vigorous 
plants grow about 2 feet tall, having pleas- 
ing, light green foliage. Although the 
foliage has a succulent appearance, aphis 


Editor: 


and other bugs did not bother it. Nearby 
plants had to be sprayed with nicotine 
several times. 

But that isn’t all. For some time, all 


the other plants in my long borders either 
have been killed by frost or are getting 
in their winter’s sleep, but the valiant little 
Tripteris seem anxious to make up for the 
lack of color around them and are bloom- 
ing more than ever [December 6]. Even 
the pools have frozen over once.—ALMA 
BYHRE Bonp, (D. C.) 


New Marigolds Succeed 


To the Editor: 
URPEP’S new Red and Gold Hybrid 
Marigolds were beautiful and gave 


such an abundance of bloom that they were 
still loaded with blossoms when frost 
came, which was late this year. But they 
had the Marigold odor, although not so 
strong as the old type. The new Giant 
Peony-flowered Orange Supreme was sim- 
ply magnificent. One bloom measured 7 
inches and was a perfect blossom. 

I think your magazine is fine. It has 
been a great help to me in my flower gar- 
den which is quite large, and one can always 
feel safe in answering the advertisements.— 
(Mrs.) M. E, BurTeRFIELD, ( Penna.) 


Another Report in New Annuals 
the 


To Editor: 


I TRIED several of the newer flowers this 
last season and find out here in mid- 
west Kansas that the Red and Gold Hybrid 
Marigolds which I planted were almost 
a total failure. I did have wonderful bloom 
from Yellow Crown, Crown of Gold and 
Burpee Gold Marigolds from Burpee’s. The 
Seabiosa flowered Zinnias failed to come 
true to name as I had only two plants 
from a package of seed which were true. 
My Hollywo6pd* Star,.Topiz “Rdse, 2 Snow- 


storm Improved, @lk’s\Puide’ ‘and Flaming: fo EE 
**** Wheh* writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 


Velvet Petunias “from Stiinipp ‘ahd‘ Walter 

Co. were a continual joy-unfil a freeze the 

first of Novembes,:‘*:55,3 ’ 
¢ . 
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I have been a reader of the FLOWER 
Grower for 3 or 4 years and hope I will 
never have to be without it. I have my own 
way of getting everything out of the maga- 
zine and usually follow something along 
this line. The ads come first as I am 
always looking for something new. Then 
the short items and readers’ experiences. 
I then read the articles in which I am es- 
pecially interested and leave the balance 
for a rainy day.—E. A. Dun@aNn, (Kans.) 


New Use for Old License Plates 


the Editor: 


LOWER Grower is an eagerly awaited 

visitor to my home each month. From 

it I have gained many helpful suggestions. 

Pass this one on to others if you think it 
is worth it. 

Discarded license plates do double service 
in my garden. They are easily obtainable 
at a nearby garage. I set up three, some- 
times four, around small plants trans- 
planted, to shade them for a few days. 
They are easily placed and removed. 

In the fall the plates, each having a 
different number at one end, mark the 
plants I must not disturb in my spring 
spading. A little notebook indicates plate 
543 is near Astilbe, ete. Numbers being 
stamped, remain indefinitely; the plates are 
easily stored when not in use.—( Mrs.) 
ELNORA JACKSON, ( Ind.) 


To 


Cardinal Flower from Seed 
To the Editor: 


HY is it that one sees Lobelia cardi- 

nalis, our lovely Cardinial Flower, so 
seldom in wild plantings? Perhaps the 
majority of flower lovers do not realize how 
easily it is grown. 

True it needs a damp situation, but if one 
is not so fortunate as to have such a spot, 
it can be provided with copious watering 
and it is well worth the trouble. Otherwise, 
it does not seem fussy as to situation. I 
have seen it growing in a light soil in full 
sun, while mine thrive splendidly in half 
shade in a heavy clay loam. 

The Cardinal Flower may be purchased 
from any good nursery dealing in wild 
plants, or may be raised from seed with no 
difficulty. Sow the seed directly on the 
surface of the soil where it is to grow, and 
do not cover as it is very fine. I sow seed 
both in the fall and in the spring, as many 
of the little seedlings may winter kill. If 
they come up too thickly, they are very 
easily transplanted to another spot. The 
plants will not bloom until the second sum- 
mer, but when once established, live many 
years with absolutely no attention. 

Lobelia cardinalis belongs in the wild 
garden among ferns, but I have found that 
it &lsa may. be used satisfactorily among 
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It does 


the moisture loving Irises. 
seem out of place there and provides some 


not 


much needed color when the Irises 
through blooming.—HENRIETTE E. 
MAN, (N. Y.) 


are 
BACH- 


Agapanthus in California 
To the Editor: 


HE following notes were prompted by a 
letter in the June issue of your maga- 
zine. 

In California the blossoms of Agapan- 
thus umbellatus are a familiar sight, per- 
haps because they are of such easy culture. 
They will grow in any type of soil and 
endure wet or dry treatment but prefer 
plenty of water. They are commoniy grown 
in shade but that is because they endure 
it and not because they need it. I have 
both white and blue in full bloom where 
they get the direct rays of the sun all 
day and the temperature recently reached 
102°. 

The flower stalks on these plants are 4 
feet high and there are from 50 to 70 
florets on each stalk. 

I also have one Agapanthus plant in a 
6-inch pot buried in the ground. It has 
been in this pot for two years and this 
year it had two flower stalks 214 feet tall. 
This might be a desirable way to handle 
these plants in the East as they could 
easily be taken inside during the winter. 
In California they stand our lowest tem- 
perature which is around 25°, 

They are usually sold here in gallon 
cans but can be transplanted from the 
ground with some earth at any time. Divi- 
sion is best accomplished in the winter 
or early spring. 

I recently saw a border of Agapanthus 
3 feet wide and 150 feet long in full bloom. 
They were planted at the edge of a lawn 
in front of a country home located in an 
orange grove, and made a beautiful sight. 

This year I cut a stalk of Agapanthus 
just as the florets were beginning to open 
and placed it on my desk in the house, 
where it stood without water for almost 
three weeks before the last floret faded 
and dropped off. Apparently the succulent 
stem supplied the needed moisture.—J. G. 
HootTMAN, (Calif. ) 


Too Many Pictures Undesirable? 


To the Editor: 
| TRUST you will continue to practice re- 
“i straint with pictures—just pictures. So 
many magazines, to my mind, are less at- 
tractive on account of using so many that 
are superfluous.—(Mkrs,) W, L. Bonn, (Va.) 


An Experience with Aluminum 


Sulphate 
To the Editor: 


N the November issue, Ralph A. MeDon- 

ald questions the use of aluminum sul- 
phate. Just when it should be used de- 
pends on the soil. Too many people go by 
articles they read that may be correct for 
the author’s locality but are all wrong for 
others. It is best to get a soil testing out- 
fit and test the soil. Outfits advertised in 
FLOWER GROWER are very reasonable. 

Here in southern Ohio the soil is ex- 
tremely alkaline. A very short boiling of 
drinking water brings a white scum of 

(Continued on page 32) 


GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
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Seed Novelties in Review 


An expert selects the best new annuals and perennials to be grown from seed 


OR many years I have spent much 
time each summer looking at new 
flowers, visiting the gardens of 
outstanding breeders, often in Europe, 
to see blossoms which they considered 
to be improvements over old varieties. 
In reporting on the flowers inspected 
this year, I must admit that as far as 
outstanding new varieties are concerned, 
it has not been one of the best years; 
but I have seen numerous varieties which 
show the results of skilled selection and 
eareful breeding, and which record sub- 


stantial improvement in well known 
flower families. 
Nature still has the last word, and 


she has not rewarded the eager workers 
in this field with any new individual so 
different from, and so much better than 
what we had before as to deserve the 
All-America Gold Medal. 

The importance of minor improve- 
ments in garden flowers, however, should 
not be minimized. It is here that breed- 
ing work today conspicuously excels that 
ot the past. Methods of selecting out- 
standing plants for stock seed, and 
protecting them from crossing with 
inferior specimens, are carried out 
much more thoroughly, so that each 
year a variety is grown, it should 
show a definite improvement. 

Our increased knowledge of the 
laws of heredity and their practical 


application have enabled plant 
breeders to advance much more 
rapidly in improving the habit, 
uniformity, often the color of a 


strain. We seem almost on the 
verge of obtaining a control of 
breeding bordering on the miracu- 
lous. 

But still there remains a large 
element of chance in plant breed- 
ing. Today, as in the past, it seems 
that most outstanding new flowers 
are not so much the result of plan- 
ning as of Nature’s bounty. Many 
have appeared as mutants, cause 
unknown, or have been discovered 
in fields or gardens, origin unex- 
plained. 

This year we have received no 
such gifts of importance, but we 
have an unusually large number of 
definitely improved varieties of well 
known flowers. I shall list and 
comment on those which have come 
under my observation. 

Ageratum is a useful plant with 
bad habits. Perhaps the most de- 


pendable lavender annual, flower- 
ing continuously when properly 


sheared, seedling plants are in- 
clined to vary too much in color, 


CARL CROPP, (Iil.) 


height and compactness. This variation 
is espectally objectionable in the compact 
varieties used for ribbon plantings. To 
obtain uniformity, plants are usually 
propagated from cuttings. 

Definite progress toward a strain of 
compact Ageratum with uniform habit 
has been made in Ageratum Midget Blue, 
the most compact and truest dwarf 
variety so far known. It grows 3 to 4 
inches tall, covered with true azure-blue 
flowers. It won a Silver Medal this year 
in the All-America Selections. Agera- 
tum King of the Blues is of English 
origin, thrifty and compact, covered with 
flowers of the deepest true bright blue 
yet obtained. 

Emphasis in breeding Snapdragons for 


several years has been centered upon rust’ 


resistant qualities, and the development 
of vigor rather than height, in search of 
varieties which can be grown in gardens, 
instead of greenhouses. This flower has 
unique coloring, form, and is of great 
hardiness. The chief trouble which ama- 


teurs have with it is due to its slow ger- 





The new Spring Flowering Sweet Pea, Rose Pink, is 
one of three varieties, forerunners of a heat-resistant race 





minating habits, its dislike of hot weather 
and the wide prevalence of rust disease. 

During a severe drought late last sum- 
mer Antirrhinum Golden Rod which is 
rust resistant, bloomed vigorously in our 
Chicago trial grounds, with bright un- 


faded color. Antirrhinum Rosalie, an 
All-America Bronze Medal winner, is 
another rust resistant variety of merit 


coming 100 per cent true; it is the first 
of the Cheviot Maid class to be resistant. 
Other varieties of this flower which I 
saw and liked were Little Giant, silvery 
pink, growing 15 inches high, which is 
tall for a garden variety; and Baby Rose, 
one of the dwarfs, forming low round 
bushes covered with small self pink 
flowers. 

Alyssum Violet Queen is a real find. 


It is of compact habit, covered with 
flowers of rich blue-violet, holding its 
color through our hottest summer 


weather. It definitely supersedes the 
older Lilae Queen which turns white in 
midsummer. 

Anchusa Morning Glory is a desirable 
new perennial which is grown from 
seed. The plants grow 4 to 5 feet 
tall, and produce large spikes of 
flowers, which are rosy mauve in 
the bud and open a clear 
blue. 

Arabis Spring Charm, which has 
flowers of an intense carmine, is 
an attractive low growing bushy 
subject for rockeries, and similar 
locations. It will serve as a good 
color foil for the white Arabis in 
the cool weather of early spring. 

Aquilegia Longissima Hybrids 
were produced by crossing the ex- 
ceptionally long spurred Colum- 
bines of the Longigsima type with 
the Mrs. Seott Elliott Strain of 
pastel colored blooms. The result 
gives flowers with spurs often four 
inches in length and soft red, blue, 
white and rose coloring. 

Aster Rose Marie (All-America 
Honorable Mention), in the early 


stage, 


class and of a lovely rose-pink, 
bloomed vigorously in Chicago 


throughout the summer. It has four 


4-inch flowers on long and stiff 
stems. 
Calendula Yellow Colossal was 


impressive in California but under 
the hot sun in Chicago it failed to 
merit its name. The flowers were 
small and few. This I attribute to 
the heat and would recommend that 
all Calendulas be sown at the end 
of July or in early August in the 
Middle-West, to produce their best 
crop of flowers after the weather 


9 





has turned cooler in the autumn. Calen- 
dulas withstand the early frosts and are 
still blooming when the Chrysanthemum 
season begins with us. 

Garden Carnations are not as popular 
as they deserve. For the cutting garden 
especially they should be a “must.” A 
new one this year is Carnation Giant 
Flowered Malmaison J. M. Bridgeford, 
a truly giant “Margaret” flower 3 to 4 
inches in diameter, borne on long stiff 
stenis. Colors inelude all known to date 
including yellow. Seeds should be started 
indoors and seedlings will flower in three 
months. 

A Yellow Spider Flower (Cleome lu- 
tea or Golden Cleome) was in our trials 
this summer. Not really new, it is very 
little known. The plants grow 6 to 8 
feet tall and the flowers, which resemble 
Cleome pungens in form, are a rich gold- 
en-orange freely produced. It is an ex- 
cellent background subject. 

An entirely new color in Sweet Wil- 
liam has been produced in Dianthus 
barbatus Homeland, a rich dark red with 
clear white eye. 

Dimorphothecas are being improved 
quite rapidly. One of the new ones in- 
troduced this year is Spectabilis, a wine- 
red with a dark center. <A half hardy 
perennial, in cold weather states it 
should be treated as an annual and seed 
should be started indoors. It is one 
of the African Daisies and is a splendid 
plant for hot dry locations. 

Desert Sunray (Baileya multiradiata) 
is an attractive desert wild flower which 
is still in bloom as this is written (Octo- 
ber 24). The plants grow 15 inches tall 
with grey-green woolly foliage and stems. 
It bears daisy-like flowers 14 inches in 
diameter, a fine rich yellow, beautifully 
scalloped, the yellow center somewhat 
deeper in color. 

An entirely new color among peren- 
nial Gaillardias is found in Gaillardia 
grandiflora Sun. The flower of typical 
shape is bright golden-yellow suffused 
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Larkspur Super Majestic 
Rose Pink 
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All-America Annuals for 
1940 


These annual flowers have been 
awarded medals by the All-Amer- 
ica Selections Council of which W. 
Ray Hastings is chairman. 


Silver Medal Awards 


Petunia Glow (held over from 
1939) 

Petunia Cream Star 

Ageratum Midget Blue 

Sweet Pea, Spring Flowering, 
Rose Pink 


Bronze Medal Awards 
Sweet Pea, Spring Flowering, 
Blue 
Antirrhinum Rosalie 
Seabiosa Heavenly Blue 
Marigold Limelight 


Honorable Mention Awards 
Aster Rose Marie 
Salvia Royal Blue 
Convolvulus Lavender Rosette 
Marigold Yellow Pygmy 
Sweet Pea, Spring Flowering, 
Lavender 











with golden-orange, deeper toward the 
center. It will make a fine cut flower. 

Four new annual Larkspurs’ were 
noted with approval. Dwarf stock-flow- 
ered Rose Pink is an engaging dwarf, 
2 feet tall, entirely new in this family 
and an excellent bedding subject. It is 
a bright rose-pink with salmon shading. 
Stock-flowered Purple is a new color 
with blossoms round and eompactly: set. 
Majestic Rose Pink is of consistent base 
branching habit, providing long stems 
over a long season. Super Majestic Rose 


Chrysanthemum Flowered 
Marigold Limelight 


Pink is the tallest annual Larkspur yet 
produced, reaching 5 feet and _ better, 
with good color and proportionately long 
flower spikes. It is a fine background 
subject. 

Of Marigolds we are being offered far 
too many “new” varieties. As_ usual 
when this occurs, many of the introdue- 
tions cannot easily be distinguished from 
others of like form and eolor, except 
perhaps by the introducer. This should 
not prevent us from giving consideration 
to outstandingly new types. 

Marigold Limelight ( All-America 
Bronze Medal) came very even in color, 
height and type, but the color is a light 
yellow and may not appeal to many. 
Its flower is medium in size of the in- 
curved chrysanthemum type. 

A Baby Pansy, Mrs. A. H. Scott, is 
attractive. It grows 4 inches tall and 
freely produces small blossoms having 
upper petals of white, lower of rich 
purple, like Lord Beaconsfield. The dis- 
tinction between Pansies and Violas, by 
the way, is not very definite but seems 
to lie in the rule that Pansies have “faces” 
and Violas do not. 

Of new Petunias there is indeed a flood, 
but complaint cannot be made here so 
justly as in the case of Marigolds. The 
Petunia family is so dependable and 
has so great a variety of habit, form and 
color, there is lots of room for progress. 
I was attracted especially to Ladybird, 
introduced last year, which I consider the 
best bright red of the dwarf nana com- 
pacta elass. The habit is fine, by which 
I mean bushy, not sprawling; the flow- 
ers are of good size and the color bril- 
liant. 

Cream Star (All-America Silver Med- 
al) is the best dwarf white so far intro- 
duced. While faintly tinged with a 
cream yellow, its effect is white, and this 
has been one of the most popular colors 
of late years. It is a free bloomer, flow- 
ers bluntly star shaped, with cream star 
in the throat; of uniform compact habit, 





Snapdragon Rosalie 





























Scabiosa Heavenly Blue 


absolutely true. [This Petunia is shown 
in color on the front cover.—Editor | 

Petunia Glow (All-America Silver 
Medal) is a dwarf compact variety of 
carmine-rose, free flowering and uniform, 
somewhat similar to Ladvbird which I 
like better. 

Two varieties which might be de- 
seribed as dwarf forms of Flaming Vel- 
vet were grown in our trials. They were 
Velvet Ball and King Henry. Both have 
the dark red flowers of Flaming Velvet, 
but I consider King Henry of better 
habit and color. 

Petunia Violet Blue, of the nana com- 
pacta class, is an improvement on Blue 
Bird, not quite so dark. It is of com- 
pact habit, very floriferous, and might 
be deseribed as a mid-blue. 

Petunia Miniature Betsy Ross is of 
the Martha Washington type, with flow- 
ers of red and white and small, compact 
uniform plants. It was most attractive 
in California but did not come into bloom 
at all well in Chicago. 

Salvia Royal Blue (All-America Hon- 
orable Mention) is a decided improve- 
ment on Salvia farinacea, and which I 
predict will replace the latter. 
Salvia splendens St. John’s Fire 
is the earliest and dwarfest of 
all Searlet Sages. 

Seabiosa Heavenly Blue (All- 
America Bronze Medal), is of 
dwarf habit, with small flowers. 
Plants grow 18 inches, fairly 
bushy, with many high crowned 
double flowers, in bloom 4 to 5 
weeks. This type of Seabiosa 
(Atropurpurea nana compacta) 
is popular in Europe. 

Three new Sweet Peas, of a 
new class termed Spring Flower- 
ing, showed definite merit. They 
have more vigorous vines and 
larger flowers than the early 
flowering Spencers, vet blossom 
earlier than the late varieties 
and withstand summer heat much 
better, They should prove espe- 








Snapdragon Golden Rod 


cially desirable in the Middle West. 
Available this year are three colors, Rose 
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Baby Pansy, Mrs. A. H. Scott. is a new bicolor variety 


ae : 
Tanai, ay, 
. , a. Summer flowers of superior 


Petunia Glow 


Pink (All-America Silver Medal), Blue 
(All-America Bronze Medal) and Lav- 
ender (All-America Honorable Mention). 

A new strain of upright Verbena is 
the Verbena Cyclops type. The flower 
heads are large, almost globular, single 
florets equalling those of the. mammoth 
strain. Each flower has a large white 
eve contrasting pleasingly with the flow- 
er color. Geranium Red and Dark Blue 
are now obtainable, as well as a mixture. 

Verbena bipinnatifida, the Fern Leaved 
Verbena, was one of the outstanding 
flowers in our trial grounds. It is one 
of the most dependable all summer and 
fall bloomers. The flowers are produced 
in abundance; the color is a pleasing 
clear lavender. 

Rudbeckia Indian Maid, a very attract- 
ive annual, has flowers brown and gold- 
en, 3 to 4 inches across, borne on long 
stems and freely produced. It gave a 
fine suceession of eut flower material 
from late June on until frost. 

This selection, though not lengthy, does 
nevertheless offer those who want to crow 
only the best flowers ample choice. 


Cloth Houses 


quality can be produced under 
cloth houses, according to the 
38-page bulletin, “Cloth Houses,” 
by Alex Laurie and Conrad 
Link, published by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster. Asters, annual 
Chrysanthemums, annual Pent- 
stemons, Snapdragons, Calendu- 
las, Cynoglossum, Seabiosa, Zin- 
nia, Marigold, and other annuals 
produce larger flowers with 
longer stems and better color 
under cloth. This bulletin, in- 
tended for florists, contains much 
of interest to home gardeners. 
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MAGIC GARDENS by Rosetta E. 
Clarkson. Illustrated. 369 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. C 


$3. 


Old time herbs are the subject of 
many modern books but none of these 
offers more interesting data on a his- 
torie subject than Mrs. Clarkson’s “Magic 
Gardens.” 

At Salt Acres, the author’s country 
place in Connecticut, she has specimen 
gardens for the study of herbs and grows 
of culinary and medicinal plants 
for sale. The preparation of potpourries 
and fragrant dried herbs is one of her 
special interests, and she has spent years 
in the study of early literature on the 


crops 


subject and in the collection of old 
herbals 

IIer book includes chapters on 
knot gardens, mazes and labyrinths; 


on gardens of simples; fragrant gar- 
dens; gardens of culinary herbs; 
savory seeds; pickling and vegetable 
herbs. There are instructions for 
harvesting; making potpourries and 
sweet bags; a formidable list of note- 
worthy herbs and tables of herbs for 
every known purpose, including the 
lanvuage of herbs for the use of the 
romantie minded herbalist. 

Many readers are familiar with 
the author’s Herb Journal, a monthly 
publication essential to all those who 
grow herbs. She has also made 
private reprintings of some of her 
unique collection of old stillroom, 
garden and herb books for the benefit 
of herb-minded gardeners. ‘“Magie 
Gardens” is an authoritative volume 
on a timely subjeet, written by one 
who has made herbs first her hobby 
and then her life work. 


AROUND THE YEAR IN THE 
GARDEN by F. F. Rockwell. New 
edition. Illustrated. 350 pages. 


The Macmillan Co., N. Y. C. $3. 


“Around the Year in the Garden” 
has been a standard practieal garden 
book since the days when good garden 
books were rare. The 1939 edition 
is not only gay with decorative end 
papers and natural color illustrations, 
but the suggested varieties of flowers, 
fruits and vegetables are up to the 
minute, being fully revised. 

The volume covers gardening ac- 
tivities week by week, beginning with 
January, and the text ineludes full 
information on flowers, shrubs, Roses, 
vegetables, fruit trees, and berries. Soil 
improvement, fertilizers, the control of 
diseases and pests; pruning, lawn care 
and propagation are among the subjects 
discussed. 


Mr. Rockwell, who is now garden 
editor of the New York Times, is the 
author of more than 20 garden books 
and has been a practical gardener since 
ehildhood. His advice is the result of 
personal experience rather than theory. 


FLOWERING EARTH by Donald Cul- 


ross Peattie. Illustrated. 260 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y.C, $2.50. 


Mr. Peattie’s prose reads like the best 
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ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


of free verse. It is full of inspired 
imagery, the spontaneous saga of a heart 
filled with a joy in and sensitive appre- 
ciation of all living things. 

He shows the reader how all life on 
this planet is dependent upon plant life 
—called by him the Green Kingdom— 
for its very existence. In his chapter 
on What a Plant Is he says: 
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“The Flowering Earth,” 


Donald Culross Peattie. Courtesy Putnam 


All this unambitious rooted living, 
this having no head to lose, no heart 
either to beat or stop, this sex with- 
out passion, this flowering, is plant 
growth. As it came first, the Green 
Kingdom, so it will last longest. As 
it is simpler than we are, so is it 
stronger. Moss covers our ruins, 
grass our battlefields. The flag of 
life is forever earried forward, 
peacefully, by our unsurrendering 
allies. 


That is a sample of Mr. Peattie’s style, 
his lyrical and imaginative way of ex- 
pressing himself. 

It is a joy for the layman to learn the 
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Looks At Books 
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The Fern Forest, one of several wood engravings 


by Paul Landacre in by 


intricacies of plant growth in such a 
book as this which clothes the dry bones 
of scientifie fact with the living flesh 
of the author’s vision. Beginning with 

a description and explanation of the 

green leaf pigment, chlorophyll, Mr. 

Peattie then tells us of protoplasm, 

“the body of life” which alone pos- 
sesses the power to grow “not as a snow- 
drift or a erystal grows, by mere accre- 
tion, but from the inside out.” 

With the foundation thus laid we are 
ready to go on to the chapters on the 
first living organisms to occur on this 
earth of ours, some of which are still to 
be found today, not as fossils but as ac- 
tive organisms. In the present age, Mr. 
Peattie tells us Leptothrix is found 
in mineral springs, heavily charged 
with iron and in old wells driven 
through hardpan. Once it lived in 
the warm, fresh-water seas which 
preceded the salt water and land of 
later times: the warm dark, amniotic 
oceans from which germinated the 
first seeds of life. 

From this starting point, the reader 
goes on to study the earlier forms of 
plant life, the alge, seaweeds and 
ferns, and then the diatoms, the 
conifers and the modern floras 

Charmingly, the author weaves in 
his own story and the tale of his 
development and how he acquired 
his nature wisdom. We see through 
his eyes the Giant Sequoias, the del- 
ieate wind flowers, and the rich flora 
of the Appalachian mountains which 
he says is “my place—my chosen 
bailiwick in the hereafter.” 





This is an inspiring and absorbing 
book. It liberates the brain and 
wings the feet, making the poor, 
driven city dweller long to burn his 
bridges as Mr. Peattie often did and 
simply go to some beauty spot where 
he ean sink into the lap of Nature 
and absorb through his pores the 
wisdom, the joy and the peace which 
permeates Flowering Earth. 


OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS by 
Sacheverell Sitwell. Illustrated by 
John Farleigh. 193 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. C. $6.50. 


Gardeners who read and enjoyed 
“Old Garden Roses” by Edward A. 
Bunyard will want this companion 
volume, offered by the same pub- 
lishers. Both books are of English 
origin but though “Old Fashioned 
Flowers” is illustrated by the artist 
made famous by Bernard Shaw, it is less 
interesting as a picture book than the 
first volume which drew on many sources 
for its illustrative material. However, 
“Old Fashioned Flowers” costly. 

The 12 colored lithographs by Mr. 
Farleigh are in the style and spirit of 
the old flower prints so much _ prized 
nowadays and would make distinguished 
decorations for any room, if framed in- 
dividually. Numerous sketches in black 
and white are interspersed throughout 
the text. 

The nine chapters by Mr. Sitwell are 
devoted to such old fashioned flowers as 
the Auricula, Tulip, Carnation, Rose and 
Fuchsia. The introductory chapter is on 


is less 
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The Jacobean Florist and the closing 
one on The Nineteenth Century Florist. 

A section of cultural notes and in- 
formation is contributed by English 
authorities on the various flowers dis- 
eussed in the body of the book. These 
include lists of named varieties, help- 
ful to the would-be collector. 


THE AMERICAN COLORIST by Fa- 
ber Birren. A Practical Guide to Color 
Harmony and Color Identification. 
Illustrated. The Crimson Press, West- 
port, Conn. $1. 


Though this little book cannot in any 
way compare with a thorough work like 
The Wilson Colour Chart, published by 
The British Colour Council, or the Amer- 
ican Color Standards by Ridgway it is 
a very helpful and convenient guide to 
“The World of Color.” 

Its primary purpose is to serve mem- 
bers of garden clubs and _ horticultural 
societies, though it is applicable also to 
other fields, notably those of industry and 
art. 

Principles are laid down summarizing 
the art of color and suggestions are 
offered for color combinations in floral 
and other arrangements. 

Twelve charts of the principal colors 
appear, giving more than 500 hues, tints, 
shades and tones, constituting a new and 
convenient system of color identification. 
These charts are in the form of triangles 
made up of small squares. Each chart 
represents a color, its hues, tints, shades 
and tones. The apex of the triangle is 
the pure full color or hue and running 
off from this to the left are the tints, 
ending in white, while to the right the 
shades appear, ending in black. The 
many tones of the color are represented 
by the squares which fill the body of the 
triangle. 

This ingenious book is enthusiastically 
endorsed by such authorities as Gaylord 
D. Richmond of the Yale School of Fine 
Arts, James C. Boudreau, Director of 
the School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Pratt Institute, John C. Wister and 
Richardson Wright. 


BIRDS IN THE GARDEN by Margaret 
McKenny. Illustrated. 349 pages. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, N. Y. C. $5. 


A few hours ago I sat down with joy- 
ful anticipation, to read and review the 
book mentioned above. Before I had 
finished the fifth chapter, however, I 
found myself outdoors restocking my 
suet bell, smearing peanut butter about 
and cracking nuts for the feeding trays. 
Had I had materials at hand, I know 
I should have at once set about con- 
structing a glass Terravium (described 
on page 58) to set in a window for 
attracting, feeding and observing birds 
in winter. At last I came reluctantly 
back to my desk with the realization 
that my spontaneous reaction to Miss 
McKenny’s text was a tribute to her 
work which merited mention in my 
review. 

Though “Birds in the Garden” is a 
beautiful book containing 16 plates of 
birds in natural color and 32 photographs 
in black and white together with several 


plans for bird garden plantings, it is in 
no sense a picture book. The 18 chapters 
cover every possible phase of the subject, 
are charmingly yet clearly written, and 
offer inspiration to every nature lover, 
be he a confirmed bird enthusiast or not. 

The information given includes plant- 
ing to attract birds, feeding devices, 
types of food, adequate protection, bird 
homes, bird song, ete. There is even a 
chapter on the care of stray 
birds and on migration and 
banding. Statistics on the 
number of insects destroyed 
by song birds are a revelation. 
It is estimated, for instance, 
that one chickadee alone would 
destroy 138,750 eggs of the 
eanker worm moth during the 
25 days in which the female 
lays the eggs. We, therefore, 
need not feel “noble” when 
we try to attract song birds 
to our gardens. Assuring 
their presence in large num- 
bers is simply a good practi- 
eal investment. Of course, 
the esthetic pleasure we de- 
rive from their songs and 
antics may be counted as just 
so much “velvet.” 

The list of over one hundred 
birds which may be seen in 
the country garden includes 
minute descriptions of size, 
plumage of both male and 
female, nest and eggs. This 
list will facilitate the first 
steps of bird identification for 
the beginner. The list of 
plants to attract birds, with 
descriptions and sorts of birds 
which enjoy each, covers al- 
most one hundred pages and 
is thoroughly exhaustive, including sug- 
gestions for plantings in all sections of 
the United States. 

The color plates illustrating the book 
are unusually life-like and the black and 
white bird portraits and snapshots are 
fascinating. A chapter on bird hunting 
with the camera gives data on bird 
photography. 

Margaret McKenny has already given 
the gardening public some _ interesting 
books on varying subjects, but this time 
she has surpassed herself! “Birds in the 
Garden” is a classic. 


FIELD BOOK OF ANIMALS IN WIN- 
TER by Ann H. Morgan. Illustrated. 
527 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N.Y.C. $3.50. 


All nature lovers are familiar with 
Putnam’s Sons’ series of Field Books. 
They are thorough, authoritative volumes 
of just the right size to slip into a pocket 
or ruck sack. 

“Animals in Winter” is the second con- 
tribution of Ann Morgan to this series, 
the first being “Field Book of Ponds and 
Streams.” 

The author, who is Professor of Zo- 
ology at Mt. Holyoke College, is emi- 
nently fitted for informing the public on 
the subject. Not only are the habits of 
mammals discussed in this book, but also 
those of all living creatures, beginning 
with the lowest forms of animal life 
from the sponge to the frog and fish, 
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land insects, reptiles, birds and mammals. 
Their lives in winter are recorded in this 
book. 

To the amateur, reading this book is 
like looking into a new and uncharted 
world of supreme interest. The volume 
is profusely illustrated with photographs 
and line drawings. There is a complete 
index and over twenty pages of listed 
reference books. 
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Photo by 8. A. Grimes 


The purple martin welcomes a gourd for a home just 
as it did in the days of the Red Man. From “Birds in 
the Garden,” 


by Margaret McKenny. Courtesy Reynal 
& Hitchcock 


BOTH SIDES OF THE GARDEN 
GATE by Augusta Kerch de Lhorbe. 
Compiled and published by William 
de Lhorbe and his children. Orders to 
Augusta Kerch de Lhorbe, Oregon, IIl. 
35¢. 


This book of verse by an ardent Na- 
ture lover will be appreciated by those 
who like sentimental little rhymes about 
birds, flowers, trees and gardens. 

It will hardly recommend itself to the 
critical student of modern or classical 
poetry. Here is a sample of the sort of 
verse it contains: 

My dear little children, 

Did you ever see 
How the queer, funny nuthatch 
Walks around on a tree? 


NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF PLANT NAMES Compiled by 
E. R. Robinson. Florists’ Pub. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 25¢. 


Here is a handy little booklet giving 
the spelling, pronunciation, and brief 
definitions of plant names and botanical 
terms. 

The compiler has used for reference 
the second edition of Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, L. H. Bailey’s 
“How Plants Get Their Names” and 
Norman Taylor’s “Garden Dictionary.” 

No gardener’s book shelf should be 
without this slim, paper-covered volume 
which contains so much valuable infor- 
mation in readily get-at-able form. 
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N my desire to know as much as 

possible about the Orchid family, I 

have always wanted to see the plants 
rrowing in their native habitat, high up 
in the trees, upon rocks and in their 
jungle environment, and to “bring them 
back alive.” 

It has been my good fortune to hunt 
Orchids in the tropies on two oceasions. 
The first was in 1936 when, in company 
with Professor E. A. White of the De- 
partment of Floriculture of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mrs. White and Mrs. Yarian, 
I hunted Orehids in Costa Rica and 
brought back many interesting and beau- 
tiful specimens. My account of that trip 
may be found in the May, 1938, number 
of FLOWER GROWER. 

The urge to make another trip grew 
upon me to the extent that on February 
6, 1938, Mrs. Yarian and I started for 
Mexico to again hunt Orchids. We chose 
Mexico as our objective because there 
are many species to be found there and 
our available time limited our trip to 
three weeks. 

3efore starting, I had obtained the 
necessary permit from the Department 
of Agriculture to enable me to bring 
the plants into the United States and I 
had arranged with a broker to take care 
of payment of the duty on the plants 
when they arrived in Washington for 
inspection and fumigation. Many such 
details have to be attended to if one is 
to avoid delays and possible loss of 
plants. 

It is also necessary to get a certificate 
of inspection from the Department of 
Agriculture in the country in which plants 
are collected before they can be shipped 
out, and this proved to be a slow process 
in Mexico. “Mafnana” (tomorrow) is a 
favorite word in Mexico and the inspector 
included it in his vocabulary to the end 
that it was two days after application 
was made for inspection before it was 
actually accomplished. In fact, had it 
not been for the kindly aid ‘of a man 
to whom I had been given a letter of 
introduction by the late Joseph Manda, 
a well known orchidist, I fear I might 
have been delayed even longer. 


Ii made the trip by rail rather than 

drive our own ear as time ‘was limited. 
We had arranged before starting for 
accommodations in Mexico City, as well 
as for a number of trips which we were 
to take. When our train came to a stop 
in the large station of Mexico City and 
we alighted, it was heartening to hear my 
name being called. The guide whom we 
had engaged had come to meet us and 
look after our baggage. 

My first trip out of Mexieo City to 
hunt Orchids was to Tenancingo to which 
I had been direeted by Christian Hal- 
binger, a loeal orchidist of Mexico, and 
the man to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction. My guide and I rose very early, 
obtained lunches, packed our equipment 
and we were off before sun up, The morn- 
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ing was cool and when we reached an 
altitude of 10,000 feet on the way to 
Toluea the ground was covered with 
white frost. The highway to Toluca is 
excellent. We arrived there in time to 
sat breakfast. From Toluca on the road 
is rough, more or less mountainous and 
the driving hard. At Tenancingo we were 
fortunate in finding the young man to 
whom we had been directed. He knew 
where to find the Orchids and would 
climb the trees to obtain them for me. 

The narrow road from Tenancingo to 
the forest, our destination, was the worst 
I ever saw or ever attempted to negotiate. 
Deep ruts, large stones, and curves im- 
peded our way, and nowhere was it pos- 
sible to turn back, had we wished to do 
so, the road was so narrow. We finally 
arrived at the forest, found a place to 
leave the car where it could be turned 
around, took our equipment and started 
on foot in search of plants. It was grow- 
ing very hot and the shade of the trees 
was very welcome. 

Our first find was a elump of Epi- 
dendrums growing upon the vertical side 
of a large rock. The forest was very 
dry, not a bit of moisture was observable 
upon the rock, and yet the pseudo-bulbs 
of the Orchid plant were plump and 
green. We collected some plants, leaving 
a liberal portion to grow on. 

Our next find was the small Odonto- 
glossum cervantesi which was in bloom. 
This miniature Orchid is only about 4 
inches tall but the sweet-scented, pale 
pink flowers with their concentric bands 
of brownish-crimson markings make it 
a beautiful flower. The blossoms are 
larger in proportion to the miniature 
plant than would be expected. A number 


of other species were found, including 
Laelia autumnalis which seems to be 
quite plentiful in the vicinity of Ten- 
aneingo. 

In the afternoon we visited another 
forest where many more plants were 
found. My guide had taken quite an in- 
terest in Orchid hunting by now, had 
climbed some of the trees himself and 
developed a keen eye for the plants. 
Toward evening we started back, left the 
native boy at Tenancingo, and were again 
traveling the rough road toward Toluca 
where we had expected to spend the 
night, to start out in another direction 
next morning for more plants. We 
arrived at Toluca toward dusk but my 
guide suggested that we proceed to the 
next town in order to save time in the 
morning. 


E read about the hazards and dangers 

of Orchid hunting, of troublesome in- 
sects, poisonous snakes, tropical fevers, 
hostile natives, but so far as I personally 
am concerned none of them compare with 
breaking a windshield into a thousand 
pieces with my own head. This I did, 
after we had driven about 4 miles, when 
through an error in judgment, my driver 
crashed into a huge road machine. [| 
was not seriously hurt, my driver not 
at all, but the automobile was so badly 
damaged that we had to be towed back 
to Toluea. 

Our next trip was in the vicinity of 
Cuernavaca. I was fortunate in being ac- 
companied not only by my guide but also 
Mr. Halbinger (the local orchidist) and 
his three sons who very kindly climbed 
the trees for plants. The territory through 
which we walked was very rough, being 





The Bird Orchid (Oncidium ornithorhynchum), a native of Mexico, produces a myriad 
of light pink blossoms which resemble a flock of small birds. It is agreeably fragrant 
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thickly covered with black voleanic 
rock. The trees were small but 
huge Cacti often towered high 
above our heads and Cacti were 
found growing in trees like Or- 
chids and other air plants. 

Orchids were not very abundant 
and the largest clump found was 
that of Oncidium hastatum. We 
found Oneidium cebolleta quite 
plentifully and were much in- 
terested in its peculiar leaves 
which are terete, grooved their 
entire length, and which are about 
8 inches long. They resemble a 
“rat-tail file’ more than a leaf. 
These plants have blossomed for 
me and while the individual blos- 
soms are not large, being about 
three-quarters of an inch in di- 
ameter, they are thickly placed 
upon a long spray, are yellow 
marked with chestnut-brown and 
are quite pretty. They make an 
attractive addition to a corsage 
and have some commercial value. 

In Orizabo and Fortin, Orchids 
were much more numerous. We 
could even see them from the highways 
as we drove along. Some of the trees 
were literally loaded not only with Or- 
chids but also other “air plants,” to such 
a degree in fact, that they seemed to be 
injurious to their host. In this section 
we found many Laelia autumnalis, Acro- 
pera loddigesi, Maxillaria, Pleurothallis 
and other botanical species. 

Oncidium ecavendishianum is one of the 
best of the family found in Mexico. It’s 
quite common for we found it in all the 
areas over which we hunted. It has 
large thick green leaves, instead of 
pseudo-bulbs, which serve to store up 
nourishment. 

Having become somewhat indisposed by 
the food and drinking water (despite my 
great care in not eating raw fruits or un- 
cooked vegetables and having all water 
boiled when possible) I was unable to col- 
lect as many plants as I might. Thus, I 
purchased some of those which we did 
not find. Through collection and purchase 
we brought back plants of about 40 dif- 
ferent species of the estimated 650 Mexi- 
ean species which have been found and 
identified by orchidist naturalists. 


UR plants were packed in wooden 

cases after inspection and sent by 
parcel post, this being the safest and least 
troublesome way. They were received at 
Washington by my broker, the duty paid, 
inspected and fumigated with cyanide by 
the Department of Agriculture and sent 
on to me. They arrived in good condition 
and practically every plant has lived, 
many of them having blossomed once or 
more. 


Our brief Orchid hunt was most en- 
joyable as was the sight-seeing, and we 
are hoping for another opportunity to 
visit Mexico. Whether or not we would 
be permitted to collect Orchids again is 
in doubt, for I have been informed that 
Mexico has passed legislation making it 
unlawful to collect and export them from 
that country. Other countries where 
Orchids are found are likely to do so, 
too, in an effort to prevent their ex- 
tinction. It is said that there are now 





All photos by the author 


We came upon this tree (above) which was 

loaded with Orchids and. other epiphytes, 

near Orizabo. A native lad from Tenan- 

cingo climbed a tree for a plant of Onci- 
dium hastatum (right) 


more plants of some of the desirable 
species of Orchids in the greenhouses of 
the United States than can be found in 
the tropics. . 


Flowers That Bloom 
on the Map 


T should not be surprising that at one 

time or another many favorite garden 
flowers have given their names to towns 
or villages everywhere in the United 
States. Some of them, it is true, are no 
more than post offices—but after all 
what more attractive address could one 
have than Larkspur, Colorado, or Lobe- 
lia, West Virginia. 

Almost every state has at least one 
flower on the map, and of these the Rose 
leads by a tremendous majority. There 
are over sixty, from plain Rose, Kansas, 
to Rosebush, Michigan, and Rose Hill, 
New York. There are seven Daisies, 
without counting Daisytown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Lily is in five states—Colorado, 
Florida, Kentucky, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin—and Waterlily may be found 
in northeastern North Carolina. 

There are other flower towns, too, in 
wide assortment. Cosmos is in Minne- 
sota; Verbena in Alabama; Salvia, Sy- 
ringa, and Hyacinth in Virginia; Phlox 
in Wisconsin; Dahlia in New Mexico; 
Crocus in North Dakota and Kentucky; 
Tulip in Ohio, Georgia, and Arkansas; 
Primrose in Nebraska, Iowa and Ken- 
tucky;. Sunflower in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi; Azalea in North Carolina and 
Oregon; and Violet in Louisiana and 
Texas. Violet Hill is in Arkansas. 

Many—but not all—of the flower names 
on the map belong to flowers that are 
natives. Examples are the town of Clarkia 





in Idaho, and Columbine in Wyoming 
and in Colorado. 

But many of our most popular garden 
flowers have no namesakes on the map. 
Perhaps, as new villages or new post 
offices are created, such deserving favor- 
ites as the Iris, Nasturtium, Daffodil, 
Chrysanthemum, Petunia, and Coreopsis 
will be remembered, and surely, on a map 
that already contains such tongue-twist- 
ers as Schenectady, Albuquerque, and 
Tallahassee, there is room for the town of 
Eschseholtzia! — JOHN UNDERWOOD, 
(Wyo.) 


Protecting Fruit Trees 


ICE and rabbits may girdle or dam- 
age the bark of fruit trees during 
the winter unless steps are taken to pre- 
vent injury. Four ways are used: wrap- 
ping the trunk with wire netting, tar 
paper or other materials; clearing awav 
sod or weeds from the trunk; using poi- 
soned bait; or pruning in late fall, allow- 
ing the prunings to stay on the ground. 
More complete information, with il- 
lustrations, is found in a new bulletin, 
“Protecting Fruit Trees Against Mice 
and Rabbits,” available from Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 
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Tigridia blooms in orange and red are like brightly lighted 
shells such as might be found along a coral strand 


FRED C, Hupparp, ( Va.) 


OU may know the Tigridia by the 

popular names Tiger-Flower or Mexi- 
ean Shell Flower. But I like to think 
of this bulbous Mexican flower as “Beauty 
for a Day.” This name is suggested by 
the plant’s habit of sending up leafy 
stalks which bear several strikingly beau- 
tiful flowers in rapid succession, although 
each bloom lasts only for a day. There 
are enough on a stalk, however, to pro- 
vide a display over a considerable period. 

Tigridia (which, incidentally, is pro- 
nounced ty-grid’-i-ah) is native to warm 
countries from Mexico to Chile, but in 
spite of this it will go through the garden 
outdoors here in Virginia with some pro- 
tection. Farther north, it should be dug 
in the fall and treated in the same man- 
ner as Gladiolus. 

Whereas many home gardeners may 
have grown Tigridia from bulbs, few may 
know that it is easily grown from seed. 
Seed planted in the greenhouse or a warm 
location in a sunny window in January 
will give many blooming specimens the 
following summer. But an easier way to 
grow Tigridia is to sow the seed in an 
outdoor bed after danger of frost has 
passed. 

In the fall of the first year dig up the 
small bulblets and store them in a box of 
dry sand. They should be given a cool 
place where there is no danger of freezing 
during the winter. Mice and rats are 
particularly fond of Tigridia corms, both 
while growing in the garden or stored. To 
guard against these pests, use naphthalene 
flakes in your storage box. 

In the spring, when the soil is thor- 
oughly warm, make rows in your garden 
and plant the bulblets after the manner 
of onion sets or other small bulblets. Or 
you ean plant them in your border and 
beds as you wish. In the fall the bulbs 
will have inereased in size and multiplied 
in number. Many of the larger size bulbs 
will send up 4 or 5 flower stalks. 
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Flowering in mid- 
summer, the Tigridia 
is well adapted to 


American gardens. 
It always attracts 
attention wherever 


grown. There are 
several distinct col- 
ors which include 
light pink, orange, 
red, rose, white and 
yellow. 


The most import- 
ant species, T. pavo- 
nia, which grows in 
—..4i great profusion in 
the Mexican hills, is 
red, spotted yellow 
and __— purple. Its 
height is about two 
and a half feet. 

In buying Tigridia seed it is best, and 
also more economical, to order mixed hy- 
brids. Truly, every envelope will prove 
to be a “surprise package.” New colors, 
new shades, and blendings will greet your 
early visit to the garden each morning. 
There will be colors you have never seen 
in any flower—all of them carrying a 
satiny sheen that almost makes one hold 
one’s breath. 





There is also a blue Tigridia which is 
listed as Pine Lily by one of our special- 
ists in rare seeds. The blossoms are 
formed in true shell-like Tigridia fashion, 
but a bit smaller, and more gracefully 
spreading. The petal coloring is rich 
violet-blue, patched with gold. The bulbs 
should be dug and stored in the same 
way as other varieties of Tigridia. 

Of course, Tigridia bulbs you have 
grown from mixed seed will produce 
many colors and numerous blendings, so 
a color arrangement from seedlings 
would be impossible. The colors are 
easily segregated for another season, 
however. As the bulbs bloom you might 
like to work out some color scheme—a 


Beauty for a Day 


Tigridia—a delightful bulb to grow from seed 


bed of pink, red or orange, for your next 
year’s garden. By purchasing a few 
skeins of colored silk you can label your 
next year’s bulbs by tying the matching 
color on to the blooming flower stalk. 
When these bulbs are planted the fol- 
lowing year they will produce blooms 
true to the original colors. We use this 
simple method of marking the colors of 
many bulbs grown in our garden. 


Tigridias will do best in full sunlight, 
or placed so they will at least receive a 
liberal portion of the morning sun. Water 
is necessary to produce an abundance 
of blooms, and good drainage is essential. 
Given these simple needs, they will bloom 
in a way that is almost astonishing, 


Cold Climate Shrubs 


HE dwarf Juneberry is a good har- 

dy shrub, producing heavy crops of 
fruit with a little extra care. The Wahoo 
should be mentioned, being especially 
beautiful in the fall, with its bright 
leaves and shiny red berries. 


Caragana arborescens or Siberian Pea- 
Tree should be given a place among the 
hardy shrubs. You might not elass this 
as a shrub, due to its large size. It at- 
tains a height of 12 to 18 feet if given 
the opportunity. It is used a great deal 
as a hedge plant and a windbreak. This 
Caragana will withstand practically any 
amount of heat and drouth. 


The Russian Olive is classed as a tall 
shrub. However, I believe it should be in 
the tree class, as I often have seen them 
large enough to make saw logs. It is 
nothing uncommon to see them with 
trunks over 18 inches in diameter. Never- 
theless, classed either as a tree or a shrub, 
the Russian Olive, with its silver leaves 
and silvery colored berries, is a sight to 
see. It is apparently very hardy and 
does well on little moisture—Smmnry 
FURNEY, (S. D.) 





This bed of seedling Tigridias was sown in April and furnished a few blooms in August 
and September. One ounce of seed produced all these plants 
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January 


Arm-Chair 
Gardening 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ROM time to time I read comments 

of amusement and criticism of those 

who govern the country and those 
who plant gardens from comfortable 
seats at elub windows or at the home 
fire. Yet there is sound, solid value in 
the practice of contemplation; we may, 
perhaps, well sit down these snowy and 
stormy days to reflect on the garden and 
what it means to us. 

Neither good gardening nor good gov- 
ernment is likely to follow random 
procedure. 

The gardener who waits until spring 
and then madly dashes out to push a 
spade into the ground cannot have ten 
per cent of the fun that follows the 
varrying out of a settled plan. There 
will be plenty of failures in any case, 
but it is better to have tried and failed 
than merely to have tried without plan. 

The January gardener in 1940 needs 
to go about his own garden before he sits 
down by the fireside. If the garden has 
been gradually working its way toward 
a real personal expression, and if the 
gardener has any of the leanings this 
writer has, he will be enjoying his 
winter garden because it will be good to 
look at. He will see the bare twigs of 
trees and shrubs, to be sure, but he will 
also see, if his eyes are open, colors on 
those twigs that are not visible in summer. 
I get a great kick out of a little circle 
Mr. Stevens planted at Breeze Hill which 
was outlined by the very thorny and 
rugged leaves of the dwarf Berberis 
verruculosa, because the cold weather 
will have bronzed some of its deep green 
leaves and there will be an air of finish 
and security about them. 

Then he ought to be enjoying the 
Hollies. My Christmas lasts from Decem- 
ber 1 well into March, because the 
American Hollies I have put where they 
ought to go according to my own idea 
have grown and, having been provided 
with proper bisexual company, have 
bloomed their almost invisible little 
flowers, to be followed by their extremely 
visible, shiny searlet fruits which hang 
on all winter and give me that Christmas 
sensation every time I see them. 


F the gardener is acute about this he 

will be going about, possibly, and see- 
ing what other people have done. He may 
even start a little Holly plantation of 
his own, diseovering that the new Burford 
form of Ilex cornuta grows faster than 
any other, has but one spine on leaves 
which seem to be extra-polished every 
day. He will note the parent form, I. 
cornuta, as having a substantial and rich 
look, with its berries more cunningly set 
where they will do the most color good. 





The new Burford Holly grows faster than 
leaf. It’s noted for 


He may be so fortunate as to have a 
plant of I. perneyi, smaller but with 
leaves of the utmost elegance of form in 
their curvature, coloring and general 
finish. 

There is quite a variation in the colors 
of evergreens in the winter, and this is 
worth study, enjoyment and considera- 
tion for the future. I have been writing 
above, of course, of broad-leaved ever- 
greens, and that lets in some of the Bar- 
berries, the evergreen Cotoneasters, and, 
in favored locations, one of the very 
grandest of American trees, Magnolia 
grandiflora. It would be grand if it never 
had a flower, but it surely deserves its 
specific name. I am happy in having one 
specimen, which, though it has inter- 
ference by Jack Frost, always comes back 
and goes ahead to persist in informing 
me that Pennsylvania can have the broad- 
leaved evergreen which has in the South 
the disrespectful name of “Bull Bay.” 

The arm-chair gardener will be re- 
flecting on the Box edging he did grow 
or did not grow. It isn’t a hard thing 
to have home-raised Box trees, and they 
are useful immediately after they have 
taken root. I confess to inability to dis- 
tinguish between several forms of Buxus 
sempervirens and B. suffruticosa, but I 
do know that the Japanses Box is a defi- 
nitely lighter green in color, somewhat 
more willing to grow rounded as we like 


Photo by J. Ilorace McFarland 


other types and has but one spine on a 
the glossy foliage 


Box trees to grow, and, curiously enough, 
at Breeze Hill less susceptible to frost 
attacks. 

Another near evergreen which is most 
of the time all evergreen is Teucrium 
chamedrys, quite easy to have if one 
gets a start and puts in some cuttings. 
It has more blue in its green, and its 
general expression is quite different from 
Box. It is easy to handle, relatively 
~asy to replace if it does get frozen out 
once in a while, and, to my mind, a most 
desirable inhabitant of any good garden. 

As Mr. Arm-Chair Gardener goes about 
the garden, possibly on a day with snow 
outlining the twigs and affording con- 
trast with the evergreens, he will be 
keenly enjoying the color variety that is 
his. Late on any afternoon when the sun 
is shining he ean get the most delightful 
blue shadows on the snow. He ean be 
enjoying his garden thoroughly in winter 
because its “bloom” varies from day to 
day as the season advances and the clouds 
add their mysterious shade influences in 
the general color scheme, 

Getting back to the fireside he ean 
think of 1940 and what the garden is to 
be in this year. It can be any sort of a 
garden within financial scope and indus- 
trial possibilities the gardener wants it 
to be. There will be a great display of 
annuals possible at little expense, and if 

(Continued on next page) 
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he has heen forejranded enough: ; 
to get his bierintals’carried over 
winter in cold-frames, they will 
be ready: td. fills the eye, if pot. 
the gréutd,-before the anfyals*: 
come along. If he has the Rose 
disease as firmly seated in his 
garden constitution as I have, 
he will be thinking about his 
Rose planting. He will be 
checking on what he has seen, 
what he has heard, what he 
has read, and gloating prob- 
ably, as I do, over the promises 
made to him as he looks at 
the new catalogues. He will be 
hoping for the guidance pos- 
sible from the 1940 American 
Rose Annual. 


HIS fireside gardening is 

mighty safe, because a man 
ean see the things he is going 
to do reflected in the inner 
chambers of his mind and he 
doesn’t have to worry about black-spot or 
mildew or aphis. Those bothers come 


along later when the actual growth 
begins. 
Perhaps the gardener has a color 


scheme in his mind. I hope it won’t be 
as disastrous as one which bothered me 
for several winters when I had _ been 
twisted by an unfortunate suggestion 
that I must have beds of color harmony, 
so that there was to be a blue bed and a 
white bed, a pink bed and a yellow bed. 
The failure was so complete and so 
grotesque that I learned my lesson, and 
I learned it, indeed, from God’s Nature 
which spreads all about us winter and 
summer the lesson of garden color free 
for eye absorption and brain use. 

Perhaps the arm-chair gardener will 
be thinking about getting into Lilies. I 
can whisper in his ear that if he did not 
plant his Lilies last fall he ean yet make 
a pretty good attempt if, with his ground 
in the right condition, he puts them in 
early enough in spring. He had better, 
however, be a year-round Lily man if he 
is going to be any Lily man at all. 

Perhaps he has been seeing Rhodo- 
dendrons somewhere, and he ean go as 
far as his pocketbook will take him with 
those orchids-of-the-outdoors. It is not 
improper to hint to him that buying 
small plants and putting them where 
they can be fully nurtured by soil of 
the proper acidity will get him tall plants 
in due time. His ground need not be 
bare, because he will have been wise 
enough to fill in with Vinea and Pachy- 
sandra—evergreens that I should have 
mentioned earlier in this paper as most 
easily available and most particularly 
pleasing during winter. (My fireside 
musing is punctuated sometimes, if a 
snow has fatlen, by going out to see 
how the snow has sifted down into the 
Pachysandra, leaving the white below to 
reflect light into the depth of the green 
above it.) 


HE garden friend will, of course, have 
been reading magazines, some of the 
books, some of the newspapers, and I 
hope most of the eatalogues. It is not 
true that the catalogues are not depend- 
able. Most of them, and at least the 
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Moreton Bay Fig Tree 


best of them, are thoroughly so. Trades- 
men who are really successful count on 
“repeat orders,” and you ean’t get re- 
peat orders when playing fast and loose 
with the truth. 


Indeed, the arm-chair man ean have a 
good January experience, and he ean be 
all the more ready for the more active 
February and the furiously active March 
ahead of him. 


Star Dust 


LL winter, Lavauxia’s lace doilies 

decorate the garden in flat mats of 
loveliness. In March the 3-inch flowers 
open in such profusion that each early 
spring dusk finds a small edition of the 
milky way dropped to earth along the 
garden path. The hexagonal flowers have 
a faint green stripe down the center of 
each butter-yellow petal. No problem 
here of faded flower and seedpod, for 
blossom and fragile stem literally evapo- 
rate; and the seedpods, shaped like a 
small pig’s snout, cluster around the base 
of the plant and are completely hidden 
under the canopy of foliage. 

This is the variety Triloba, an easy 
plant liking dry sandy soil and full sun. 
Though an annual its habit of reseeding 
the same spot makes it seem perennial. 
Unlike many annuals the seedlings are 
vasily transplanted. The seeds may be 
started in flats or in the ecoldframe; but 
perhaps it is most easily handled, if used 
as a ribbon edging, by planting the seeds 
in a row where the plants are to stand. 

This dwarf Evening Primrose is in- 
valuable for the interest it adds to the 
illuminated garden. But to describe it 
as just another Evening Primrose is to 
do it an injustice for the blossom is un- 
like a Primrose in its squared off corners; 
and it opens quite flat in contrast to the 
typical Primrose bowl. 

Lavauxia is not out of place in the 
rock garden and-is lovely surrounding an 
illuminated pool. The delicate blossoms 
unfold quite punetually at tea _ time, 
flinging wide their translucent petals to 
reward the nocturnal prowler with a 
faint elusive fragrance.—Lita McComps, 
(Calif.) 


A Gigantic Fig Tree 


HE Moreton Bay Fig Tree 

(Fieus macrophylla) grow- 
ing on the corner of Chapala 
and Montecito Streets in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., is said to be 
the largest of its kind in the 
United States. It was planted 
in 1877 by members of the 


Crabb family. Its branches 
have a spread of about 125 
feet and the tree is about 75 
feet high. A bronze plate 
erected nearby records these 
facts. 


At the time the photograph 
was taken, a woman was seated 
between two of the huge sur- 
face roots which are so large 
that she barely ean be dis- 
cerned. 

The second fig tree, in point 
of size, in the United States, 
is one in Parlier. This tree is 
35 feet high and has a branch-spread of 
about 85 feet.—ELeanor B. GREEN, 
(Calif. ) 





To Keep House Plants Thrifty 


Te. prevent or destroy red spider, spray 
plants once or twice each week with 
warm suds made of toilet soap to which 
a little kerosene is added, about two 
teaspoonsful to a quart of suds. 

To keep down earth worms, also to 
make foliage green and induce more 
blooms on Geraniums, water plants two 
or three times each month with water 
to which ammonia has been added, one 
tablespoonful to three gallons of water. 

To sweeten acid soil, water with lime- 
water. Water in which egg shells have 
been soaked is good. 

To destroy and keep down black gnats 
which sometimes hateh in soil to which 
leaf loam or chip dirt has been added, 
mix tobacco dust in top soil. Spray 
sparingly with pyrethrum spray. 

Keep crocks or buckets of water plants 
among other plants in the room as moist- 
ure from these keeps air from becoming 
too dry for other plants, and they also 
add beauty and variety to collections of 
plants.—Nora F, Heaton, (Mo.) 


Encrusted Saxifrages 


Question—Can one grow the Encrusted 
Saxifrages successfully in the eastern part 
of the United States? 


Answer—The Encrusted Saxifrages will 
thrive if planted on a sloping surface, or 
in the crevices of rocks where no water 
ean stand about their roots. The most 
important factor in their cultivation, how- 
ever, is situation. They must have shade, 
or at the most not more than two hours 
of early morning sun. If given more 
bright sunlight than this, they will burn 
up during July and August. Stone chips 
placed around their collars and over the 
surface of the soil help considerably in 
preventing rotting of the crowns during 
wet spells. Their airy, graceful plumes 
in early spring are most effective. 
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HE value of a diamond may seem 
‘rather arbitrary, but a piece of 
glass is as priceless or as useless 

as the individual finds it. Take a bat- 
tery jar, for instance. While it is being 
used as a battery jar it has a high utili- 
tarian value, if not a monetary value. 
When it is discarded, its value sinks to 
practically nothing—unless some imag- 
inative artist of flower arrangement 
gets hold of it, and it becomes part of 
her eoveted collection of containers. 
Many suburban and city women ask: 
“What is a battery jar? I never heard 
of one.” They have lived too close to 
civilization. Only those who dwell far 
from sources of electricity know this 
practical modern looking piece of equip- 
ment. Battery jars come in many sizes, 
some entirely hollow, some divided into 
sections by inside glass walls. Ours is 
a typical jar some 10 inches high, 7 
inches wide and 5 inches through. It is 
made of glass about a quarter of an 
inch thick. The glass is a nice watery 
color, a barely perceptible green-blue. 
As the battery jar is made for use 
rather than for display, it has the rugged 
quality of some of the heavier, old hand- 
made glass of early American history, 
minus the bubbles you see so often in 
this type of glass. There is printing 
on the glass; some which says “water 


level” near the top, and on the side a 
trade mark. These details might dis- 
courage you if you never had seen a 


jar containing an arrangement of plant 
material. The minute something inter- 
esting is made to happen within the jar, 
these glassy messages fade from 
your consciousness, 

One way in which a battery 
jar may be used in its second 
flowering is suggestive of ter- 
rariums and “under-water” ar- 
rangements. The whole arrange- 
ment or design often takes place 
within the dimensions of the jar. 
These dimensions become the 
frame for the design. Of course, 
there are many other ways in 
which the jar is used, but we will 
devote these notes to this specific 
possibility. 

Because the texture of battery 
jars is essentially coarse, rugged 
and strong, in contrast with 
many of the glass receptacles 
in use for arrangements, they are 
particularly appropriate for ar- 
rangements expressing the qual- 
itv of the winter landscape. The 
spirit of such landscapes is found 
in a combination of plant ma- 
terial which has passed its use- 
fulness and has been cast aside, 
and the throbbing promise of 
renewed plant activity in the 
future. In many parts of the 
country rocks must be added to 
express the season fully, rocks 
whieh are hidden during the 
green months behind foliage and 
grasses, and are bared annually 


The battery jar in its 
which may give way to rioting color as the seasons advance 


Second Flowering of the Battery Jar 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


to add the beauty of their soft, subtle 
eolor and striated patterns to the win- 
ter landscape. The battery jar is rugged 
enough to hold all this material; old 
twigs, weathered rocks, a bit of promis- 
ing green. 

Our picture demonstrates the use of 
a jar to express the post-Christmas, pre- 
Easter season. Here we have a section 
of an old dry branch, lichen trimmed; 


friled fungus (which was carefully 
broken from a dead tree); a spray of 


Jack Pine with its dainty green needles 
and tender tips waiting for spring. This 
is winter’s own reflection, between 
snows. 

When you first make an arrangement 
in a jar you will perhaps be clumsy, 
bringing in beautiful sprays and sprigs 
of this and that, seemingly smallish pieces 
for what seems to be an enormous con- 
tainer. You will clip away, trying to 
fit your material into the jar with a sense 
of something short of an overgrown 
thicket. Even the sturdy, thick-set bat- 
tery jar takes so little! And the mate- 


rial, too, must be on a small scale. Con- 
sider possible green material for this 


winter picture: the long needles of Aus- 
trian and Red Pine just don’t have any 
place to go! Most of the broad-leaved 
evergreens are over-large in proportion, 
and even the semi-fine White Pine is 
difficult to manage. Jack Pine might 
have been designed for these proportions, 
Mugho is possible, and Hemlock, Cedar 
and the plume type of evergreen are ex- 
cellent. In selecting pieces you will soon 
learn that your material looks larger 














winter phase has modest beauty, 






within these glass confines than when out- 
side of them. Not only do the limita- 
tions of the margins create this effect, 
but the glass actually does enlarge, just 
as most eye glasses enlarge things. 

In using rugged materials, the weight 
of the arrangement seems to demand a 
rugged “ground” from which the design 
may grow. In the arrangement illus- 
trated, we used builder’s sand, but gar- 
den soil, dried leaves or Pine needles 
would have been likely alternatives. 
Either of these last two would give in- 
teresting texture. They would be crum- 
pled up between the fingers because most 
leaves and needles would be too large 
to be in seale. 

All through the year we may use the 
battery jar to express seasons in de- 
signs framed by the boundaries of the 
jar. But there will certainly be other 
times when we may wish to use it differ- 
ently. The grandiose seale of cattails 
fits the proportions and the heavy strue- 
ture of this container in patterns in 
which the most important parts of the 
arrangement take their place above the 
rim of the container. In this case, per- 
haps native Water Lilies might float 
near the rim as a part of the composi- 
tion. This more conventional use of 
the jar might inspire a grouping of the 
larger decorative Dahlias which present 
such a problem in indoor decoration. 
Two open Dahlias and a bulging bud 
would possibly be enough, with the stems 
below the brim playing as harmonious a 
part in the complete design as the flow- 
ers above, 

At times we may have a dry 
arrangement in a battery jar, 
and at other times we may fill 
the jar with water. Oceasionally 
we may have a water line which 
plays its own part in the com- 
plete design. Any variation ex- 
cept the interesting “just 
half full” may be used as a wa- 
ter level. 

Simplicity is the key note for 
the use of the battery jar as a 
setting for arrangements. Col- 
lect what you think you would 
like used in a composition, and 
then start eliminating. Often 
simplicity is coupled with a 
formal kind of restraint, but 
here is a ease where the final 
effect may be almost as casual 
as an autumn leaf settled on the 
ground. How challenging it is 
to produce things so simple, so 
arrestingly casual. 


less 


Save empty sartons for 
your spring plantings, and sow 
annual them. When 
the seedlings are large enough 
to plant outdoors, put the egg 
cartons, seedlings and all right 
into the earth. The cartons will 
disintegrate rapidly, and your 
plants will be laid in nice rows. 
—J. C. (Conn.) 
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The 


Weathervane 


Vitamin B,—Cropp’s novelty review—Exhibition Gladiolus defini- 
bulb show—Smith and Totty—Stulb’s Ageratum 


tion—Gladiolus 


EW uses of chemicals in the field 

of gardening have been so numer- 

ous in recent years that amateurs 
have had great difficulty in keeping pace 
with the times. Vitamin B, is the latest 
to get nation-wide publicity. 

It’s unfortunate, sometimes, that ex- 
travagant claims are made for a new 
product; many false impressions at the 
beginning of a fad must later be cor- 
rected. For instance it’s an established 
fact that chemical culture is practical in 
large commercial greenhouses, but grow- 
ers are not getting the tremendous yields 
in flowers or vegetables first claimed. 

The drug colchicine, used in breed- 


many times more rapid. Thus, if the 
layman believes that vitamin B, will bring 
about miracles, what greater miracles 
lie ahead! 

I do not wish to discourage home gar- 
deners from experimenting with vitamin 
B, on house plants, foreed bulbs, newly 
transplanted shrubs and garden flowers. 
As I said in the beginning, there is evi- 
dence that vitamin B, will aid certain 
plants. Fortunately, it doesn’t cost much 
to see for yourself. 


CARL CROPP, who got his early 
training in horticulture in Germany, 





ing work to change the character of 
plants to develop larger flowers, is 
still for the most part of: interest to 
scientific workers, although we are to 
have the pleasure this coming season 
of growing a new flower, the Tetra 
Marigold, said to be the first flower 
introduced which has been produced 
with colchicine. It’s a David Burpee 
origination. The nickname, Tetra, 
comes from the term “tetraploid,” 
referring to the doubled chromosome 
structure which has eaused this flower 
to produce 4-inch blooms of Guinea 
Gold type—the parent variety—and 
two and one-half-foot, extremely stur- 
dy -plants. 

Vitamin B,, also ealled thiamin, is 
essential to root growth, scientists have 
found. Feed a root the necessary min- 
erals and sugar, but no vitamin B,, 
and it will not grow. Add vitamin 
B, and growth is normal. It is known, 
however, that most plants produce 
enough vitamin B, in their leaves and 
that this goes to the roots and induces 
normal root growth. Experimentally, 
Camellias, some trees and_ shrubs, 
citrus fruits and a few annuals have 
responded by making more rapid 
growth when vitamin B, has_ been 
applied in a solution of one part in a 
million of water. 

Results to date are far too frag- 











It took some ladder climbing, Mr. Fred 
Drury of White Plains, N. Y., tells me, to 
get this picture of his weathervane. It 
is entirely home made, the vane and 
compass points having been cut from 
sheet brass. Other weathervane pictures 
from readers will be welcome 
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mentary to draw many conclusions. 
Most experiments have been done in 
Southern California under laboratory 
conditions in pure sand, or in soils, eli- 
mate and temperatures much different 
from those of other parts of the eoun- 
try. Soil structure plays an important 
part, rich soils often supplying all the 
vitamin B, a plant needs, although this 
material is by no means a fertilizer. 
Recently I saw some of the experiments 
being conducted by Dr. William J. Rob- 
bins, at the New York Botanieal Gar- 
den, to learn the effeet of vitamins on 
tomato root growth. Dr. Robbins has 
been working with vitamins for a num- 
ber of years and has published several 
technical papers on the subject. His 
tests to date concur with those of others 
that vitamin B, is necessary for root 
growth. But when vitamin B, is also 
added to the solution, root growth is 
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Holland and England, has been in the 
seed business for more than 50 years. 
He’s never happier than when visiting 
trials of seedsmen, either in this country 
or abroad. In 1884, he came to this 
country to take charge of the flower seed 
department of Vaughan’s Seed Store in 
Chieago, a position he still occupies. Mr. 
Cropp shares with us in the lead article 
this month his observations on the sea- 
son’s novelties. 


LADIOLUS experts met recently to 

straighten out the classification situa- 
tion. During the diseussion, however, it 
developed that opinions were much 
divided as to the correct definition of an 
exhibition Gladiolus. Some claimed that 
only large flowered varieties belong in 
this class and it was even suggested that 


size of a bloom might be computed in 
square inches. Others believed that the 
number of blooms open at one time 
should be the sole consideration, regard- 
less of size of bloom. Proper placement 
of flowers was thought to be another 
important factor. 

Apparently, a perfect definition of ex- 
hibition Gladiolus is yet to be written. 
True, the class must eventually be stand- 
ardized. Opinions of readers on this 
question will help clarify the situation. 


be ABLY in December the Michigan 

Gladiolus Society held a bulb show. 
Their bulletin listed 29 classes in 6 see- 
tions. One class was for “a mother bulb 
showing greatest increase—bulblets 
and divisions must be attached;” an- 
other was for “the largest bulb grown 
from a bulblet.” This idea may appeal 
to other Gladiolus societies as a means 
of sustaining interest during the win- 
ter. Certainly it would focus atten- 
tion on one of the keys to successful 
Gladiolus eulture—clean bulbs. 





HE Chrysanthemum recently lost 

two of its greatest exponents—El- 
mer D. Smith of Adrian, Mich., and 
Charles H. Totty of Madison, N. J. 
Elmer D. Smith died suddenly on 
November 10 from a heart attack while 
attending a session of the annual con- 
vention of the Chrysanthemum Society 
of America in Indianapolis. His sud- 
den death saddened his many friends 
who were with him at the time. His 
loss will be felt throughout the world. 
He was 85. An account of his life’s 
work appeared in the June, 1939, 
FLOWER GROWER. 

Charles H. Totty died December 10, 
at the age of 66, after an emergency 
operation. He was born in England 
where he served an apprenticeship in 
gardening and came to this country in 
Soon, he established his own 

business here and became internation- 

ally famous as a grower, introducer 

and importer of the best Chrysanthe- 

mums produced in this country and 
abroad. Mr. Totty was a _ consistent 
prize winner at flower shows’ with 
Chrysanthemums, Roses and Delphini- 
ums, and was one of the organizers of 
the International Spring Flower Show in 
New York City. In his passing, horti- 
culture loses a great man. 


OME gardeners desiring a _ long- 

stemmed Ageratum for cutting may 
want to try Stulb’s variety. Plants of 
this kind ean be grown only from cuttings, 
not seed. Its first use is as a greenhouse 
eut flower, but in the garden it grows 
about 2 feet high and has excellent blue 
flowers. 
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What To Do With a Christmas Poinsettia 


HEN a garden-minded person re- 
ceives a Poinsettia plant at Christ- 


mas, efforts are usually made to 
save it and bring it into bloom again the 
following year. But alas, sooner or later 
such efforts are usually doomed to fail. 
This need not be, however, if the plant 
is given proper care. The following an- 
swers to questions explain how a plant 
may be kept over. 


Question: What shall be done with the 
bare plants after Christmas? 

Answer: Lay the plants away in the 
cool part of the basement until May and 
do not water them. Most persons are 
reluctant to destroy them. Somewhere 
they have read, or someone has told them, 
how luxuriantly they grow in California, 
Texas, and the other southern states— 
so why not here? We agree with the 
gardener that a Poinsettia, represented 
by a bare stick planted in the garden 
in May, will grow faster than any other 
house plant. That the northern gardener 
-annot bring them into bloom is due to 
the change in weather in September, 
which necessitates moving the plants in- 
doors. This is the critical time in the 
life of the Poinsettias. Those that were 
taken out of the pots in the spring and 
planted in the flower border will have 
grown so large that it is impossible to 
lift them without disturbing the roots. 
What happens? All of the leaves will 
drop within a week after lifting. 


Question: If the plants should not be 
taken out of the pots in the spring, then 
what should be done? 


Answer: In May eut the bare stems 
back to 6 or 8 inches above the rim of the 
pot. Shake some of the soil from the 
roots and re-pot into a 6- or 7-inch pot. 
See that there is some broken crock 
over the hole in the bottom of the pot and 
use good garden soil. If the soil is heavy 
add sand and thoroughly mix it with the 
soil. After re-potting the Poinsettias, wa- 
ter them, then plunge the pots outdoors 
in a sunny position, in cinders or soil 
about 3 inches deep. Within a few weeks 
several shoots will appear, 2 or 3 of which 
should be kept and the others removed. 
These branches will grow quite tall in 
one season and must be tied to a sup- 
port, preferably a bamboo cane. It is 
not absolutely necessary to start the 
plants in May. They may be started 
in June and even early July. Late plant- 
ing will prevent the Poinsettias from 
growing too tall, but weak plants that 
have been kept dormant too long often 
fail to grow. The pots should be lifted 
occasionally. If this is not done, a large 
root may grow through the hole of the 
pot into the soil beneath, and the severing 
of this root will cause all of the leaves 
to drop when the plant is lifted in 
September. 

A better way to grow Poinsettias, and 
one more fascinating because it requires 
skill, is to start new plants from cuttings 
in the early summer; in fact, that is the 
way the commercial grower produces 
Poinsettias for Christmas. He would 
never think of growing old plants a 
second and third year. 


If Poinsettias are to be grown from 
cuttings, the stock plants should be 
brought into the light in May or June, 
the stems cut back to a foot above the 
pot, and the plants given a thorough soak- 
ing. Syringing the stalks whenever pos- 
sible will soften the wood and hasten de- 
velopment of the eyes. Cuttings will be 
available in June and July, which are 
the two best months to 
root them. Those rooted 
in August will yield 
small plants with im- 
perfect bracts. 

Cuttings are removed 
from the stock plants 
when they are 4 or 5 
inches long, a stub at 
least an inch long being 
left to permit secondary 
sprouts to develop for 
later cuttings. As soon 
as the cuttings are cut 
from the stock plants 
they are dropped into a 
bucket of cool water to 
prevent “bleeding.” 

Later, when the sur- 
plus leaves have been 
removed and a fresh 
cut is made beneath a 
node, they are again 
placed in water. After 
15 to 30 minutes they. 
are planted in pots or 
boxes of sand which 
have been watered and 
tamped. Make an open- 
ing in the sand with a 
dibble, about the size of 
a lead pencil, place 
the cuttings two inches 
deep, and pack the sand 
around them. When all 
of the cuttings are in 


place, water thoroughly Center of a Poinsettia 


to settle the sand and 

shield them from the 

wind with paper or burlap. In the second 
week a little more air is admitted to 
the propagating box, and later it is left 
uncovered each night. Cuttings in well- 
drained boxes should be watered each 
morning and the foliage sprayed several 
times a day during the first two weeks. 


A= 3 or 4 weeks, at which time the 
cuttings should be rooted, they are 
potted into 24-inch pots of light soil eom- 
posed of garden soil, leaf-mold, and sand. 
They are again shielded from the sun and 
wind for a week or more until root action 
has taken place. From then-on the young 
plants will grow rapidly and must be 
shifted into 4- and 5-inch pots when well 
rooted. 

Poinsettias grown outdoors must never 
suffer from cold. A succession of chilly 
nights in August and September will 
cause the plants to shed their leaves. In 
the house, grow the plants in a southern 
window or sunroom and in a tempera- 
ture that never registers less than 60 
degrees. If these conditions cannot be 
supplied, save your time and effort for 
the culture of less exacting plants. 

It will be news to many gardeners 





to know that Poinsettias can be grown 
from seeds. True, seeds are seldom listed, 
but there are American and English ecata- 
logues that do advertise Poinsettia seeds 
for 2 cents apiece. The seeds are large, 
and there is no difficulty in germinating 
them. Those sown in early June will 
give plants 4 or 5 feet high, and there 
will be very little difference between 


Courtesy Missouri Botanical Garden 


“flower;” A. stamens; B.  pistil; 
C. nectar gland 

these plants and those grown from cut- 

tings. 

The colorful portion of the Poinsettia 
is composed of bracts, which are modi- 
fied leaves. The true flowers are incon- 
spicuous and are located in the center of 
the cluster. Some of them contain only 
the stamens and others only the pistils. 
The line-drawing clearly shows the strue- 
ture of the central portion of a Poin- 
settia, and if anyone is inclined to experi- 
ment he should take some of the stamens 
and rub the pollen onto the pistils. This 
should be done more than once to insure 
pollination, and it would be well to trans- 
fer the pollen from one plant to another 
as the Poinsettia is said to be self-sterile. 
In other words, it is not receptive to its 
own pollen. 


F the pollination has been carefully 

done, a large fat seed pod should form 
within a short time. The seed should be 
ripe in about 4 months. It is then stored 
until June when it may be sown in pots 
of sandy soil. Plants started from seed 
are treated the same as those grown from 
cuttings. —- P. A. K., Missouri Botanical 
Garden Bulletin, 
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T a meeting to diseuss the c¢lassifi- 
cation of Gladiolus varieties into ex- 
hibition, large and small decorative 

types and miniatures, the experts could 
not decide what should constitute an ex- 
hibition type. Some objected even to 
putting Picarpy in the exhibition class, 
despite its winnings in exhibitions all 
over the world for nearly ten years! But 
whatever the experts may say, judges all 
over the country have been picking win- 
ners for best spike in the show this sum- 
mer. Let us see what the exhibition 
records show, as reported in the New 
England Gladiolus Society Supplement. 

Though no longer the outstanding win- 
ner everywhere, as it was two and three 
years ago, Picarpy still won as best in 
several shows, including Sioux City, Iowa; 
Wisconsin; southern Michigan; Marion 
Co., Indiana; and East Bay in California. 
Lorp SELKIRK, that ponderous white from 
Twomey in Winnipeg, is beginning to at- 
tract notice, because of the fine -spikes of 
it he ships to the shows. 

New Era, a medium-sized ruffled pink, 
is also getting recognition, as is Heritage, 
another long-spiked pink with many blos- 
soms open, though its long slender spikes 
sometime erook badly in hot weather 
Utah honored a new magenta seedling 
named LumrInosa this season, and New 
York gave the honor to Grant Mitseh’s 
salmon CoLossus. Calgary had two shows 
choosing red PritzeR’s MASTERPIECE as 
best in the first, and Pfitzer’s ruffled pink- 
tinted white Rosemarie Pritzer in the 
second. Neither are too dependable 
further south. The old ones are not all 
back numbers, as proven by the winning 
of Frank J. McCoy, Brigg’s tall pink, 
in Connecticut, Palmer’s smoky BaGpap 
in Pennsylvania, and pink-edged white 
QUEEN Mary. 

If one is looking for promising new 
ones, there is Herridge’s 1939 yellow 
King Mipas from Maryland, and Rooney’s 
rose-colored MARGUERITE from Washing- 
ton state. Recovery was also a winner 
in Illinois, and cream-throated scarlet 
Beacon in Ohio. In eastern New York, 
the temperamental rutfled-cream SHIRLEY 
TeMPLE took highest honors against stiff 
competition. Other winners are ALADDIN 
and WrinGs or Sonc. Tall pink PrGey 
Lou, a deeper colored seedling of Picarpy 
also won much favor, as did rose BEAUTI- 
FUL Ono, red Vaueria, ruffled GOLDEN 
CHIMES, giant dark red Rew Fa ..v, 
its great size somewhat atoning for its 
short spike and dumpy habit. 


OSE-PINK Dream o’ Beavty took 

all awards in its color class in Min- 
ne.ota. For most beautiful, Twomey’s 
red-blotched white MarGaret BEraToNn 
and Pfitzer’s pink-tinted white RosEMARIE 
PritzeR were favorites. Pink Fiora Far- 
MER, large, bold and flaring, and ruffled 
white Myrna with long, well formed spike, 
vellow ZILLAH and GOLDEN GoppEss, dark 
maroon ARABELLA, and ORANGE SOVER- 
EIGN all had their admirers, as did Pink 
Princess. TREASURY GOLD is a newly 
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Gladiolus Show Winners 


DR. FORMAN T. McLEAN 


named yellow seedling with promise. In 
smokies, VAGABOND PRINCE and ZUNI can 
both be big and showy. VAGABOND PRINCE 
is both more vivid in color and more de- 
pendable than Zun1, though the latter can 
make huge flowers on fine tall spikes. 
Kine WILLIAM, a deeper colored Picarpy 
seedling, is well spoken of, and purple- 
red Leona has many open blooms. Some 
of Salbach’s new Giants also look interest- 
ing in the garden, FESTIVAL QUEEN being 


Your Garden of Verse * 


The Gardener 


Now that the Christmas tree is down 
and burned, 
The glittering balls and 
packed away; 
The ehildren back at school again, the 
house 
All neat and quiet through the 
whole long day; 
I get my seed books out and spread 
them ’round 
Upon the kitchen table where it’s 
warm. 
Outside, the snow is falling silently, 
Covering the roots and bulbs safe 
from the storm. 


tinsel 


A sheet of paper with a diagram 
Of all the nooks and corners in 
the yard. 
Let’s see, I think I'll plant petunias 
over here 
And in the kitehen garden I'll have 
chard, 
With just a tiny row of beets and 
snaps— 
We didn’t cotton to them much 
last year. 
Some pansy plants in this bright 
sunny spot, 
Because their little faces are so 
dear. 


Blue morning-glories here along the 
fence, 
While on the porch I'll fill the 
flower box 
With bright nasturtiums and a few 
spice pinks, 
And by the walk a row of fragrant 
phlox. 
The garden gate I think will need 
new paint, 
And stones to fill the gaps made 
in the walk. 
Right here Ill plant tall sunflowers 
bright and gay, 
And there a double searlet holly- 


hock. 


Ah me! the winters here, they are so 
long, 
Before the spring brings planting 
time along. 
—Partricia GUION 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 


a large frilled light pink, with about 6 
blooms open at once. TuniA’s TRIUMPH 
is the latest edition of the large, flat open 
light reds, of the general fame of Prit- 
zER’s TrRruMPH. In violets, MILForD is 
still one of the best colored light ones. 
RAYSHEEN is a promising medium violet, 
and WINALL, a smoky, dusty violet from 
Bath in Australia, is the showiest in this 
class. PFITZER’s ERFOLG, a pale, washed- 
out violet, did not appeal to me any more 
than did the older CHAMPLAIN, of better 
habits and similar coloring. If one wants 
a really dependable yellow, Jim HoLuanp, 
yellow sport of old salmon-orange Berry 
NUTHALL, should fill the bill. The color 
and form are right. 


Indoor Tree Gardening 
JuLIa W. WOLFE 


NYONE with a little space in the 
+ 4window garden can grow small trees 
indoors from seeds and euttings. A water- 
tight box of wood, or of wood lined with 
zine, filled with good soil, is all that is 
needed to start the garden. You ean 
even use good-sized flower pots. 

Most common trees can be grown from 
seeds, but a few, especially Willows and 
Poplars, start readily from cuttings. 
Most of them grow rapidly enough so 
that the change from week to week can 
be noticed. Trees started indoors are 
easily transplanted outdoors in spring 
after one has had a delightful hobby all 
winter. 

Anyone can get apple seeds to plant. 
Not all of them germinate, but many will, 
especially if they’re left outdoors in 
freezing weather for a few days before 
they are planted. They should be covered 
with half an inch of. soil. 

Ash trees are so common that it’s 
easy to find their paddle-shaped seeds. 
Beechnuts also are plentiful in regions 
where Beeches form a part of the natural 
forest. They grow into attractive little 
trees indoors. The odd-winged seeds of 
Catalpas are also easily found. A num- 
ber of them should be planted, in order 
to get at least one to grow. 

Most persons are familiar with the 
large reddish seed pods of the Honey 
Locust. One of them will furnish an 
abundant supply of large, hard, dark 
seeds. After shelling the seeds, soak 
them in water until they are swollen; 
this will take a day or two. Then plant 
them half an inch deep in a box or flower 
pot, and you will soon have vigorous 
and attractive trees that grow quickly. 
The two thick seed leaves are followed 
by beautiful compound leaves, but it 
will be some time before the double com- 
pound leaves characteristic. of the large 
Honey Locust appear. Seeds of the com- 
mon or Black Loeust and of the Clammy 
Locust should be treated in the same way. 

Maples are very desirable indoors, for 
the seeds are easily found and, under 
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favorable conditions, germinate quickly. 
Silver Maple matures its seeds late in 
May or early June. They germinate at 
once, and yield attractive little trees in 
three or four weeks. Red Maple ripens 
its seeds a little later but they, too, 
germinate promptly. 

Seeds of other common Maples come 
to maturity toward the end of summer 
or early in the fall. Under outdoor con- 
ditions, seeds of these trees do not sprout 
until spring. If they are planted in the 
fall, they seldom germinate; but most of 
them ean be started after the beginning 
of winter if they have been left outdoors 
until the weather has been cold enough 
to give them the freezing that seems 
necessary to their future growth. The 
seeds may be left on the ground under 
the trees, or may be collected, placed in 
a shallow box of sand, and left in some 
more or less sheltered place outdoors 
until wanted. Sugar Maple and Norway 
Maple are especially desirable types to 
start in the house. 

Acorns of some Oaks germinate the 
same fall they ripen. They may be 
planted either in a window box or in a 
good-sized flower pot. 

It is also interesting to grow lemon, 
orange and grapefruit trees from seed, 
even if the plants do not live long; but 
often lemon trees will live for years. 
These small trees must be kept warm and 
well watered. 

Of trees to grow from cuttings the 
Willow is one of the easiest; just place 
a piece of twig 6 or 8 inches long in wet 
soil, and it will soon send forth shoots 
and leaves. Balm of Gilead and Lombardy 
Poplar are also easy to grow this way. 


Spring Blooms on Dahlias 


AHLIAS must have moist cold 
weather to produce perfect blooms, 
both in form and color. Although spring 
offers ideal weather, few people know how 
to get flowers at this time. 

In order to have a few choice cut 
flowers in May and June, take pasteboard 
boxes a foot square cr larger and mix 
your soil as though planting outdoors. 
Plant one bulb 6 inches deep in each box, 
covering about 2 inches to start. Place 
the boxes in a sunny window when 
sprouts first peep through the soil. It 
is really best to place them near a stove 
or any warm sunny place. When danger 
of frost is passed, place the boxes outside 
in a sheltered place, at first in a southern 
exposure. Keep well watered and when 
the outdoor soil is warm enough for plant- 
ing, dig a hole the size of your box, break 
down the sides of cardboard, place or 
ease the dirt from the box into the hole, 
and the plant will hardly know it has 
been moved. 

By doing this one can enjoy many fine 
blooms before the summer heat comes on. 
When the fall blooming season is near, 
eut these plants back and they will send 
out new growth and produce another crop 
of good blooms. These clumps usually 
produce more and better bulbs than from 
bulbs planted outdoors in May and June. 
—(Mrs.) Nora Heaton, (Mo.) 


Before you thin out seedlings, water 
the soil around them thoroughly, and the 
plants will come out with little effort. 


Glimpses of Nature—Winter 


LAURA FENNER 


’ SHE New Year finds winter well un- 
derway, although the coldest weather 
may still lie ahead. But in spite of 

this, January holds forth the first real 

promises of spring. 

The coming of another year brings 
the annual urge to make resolutions to 
follow all manner of lofty ideals, which 
is very commendable if carried out. But 
one of the best for a nature lover to 
make, and a very enjoyable one to keep, 
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Black Red 


Scarlet Pin Bear 


when we return home. Many will re- 
spond to the extent of opening some of 
their leaves, or at least enlarging the buds 
until they show green. 

In swampy places, now perhaps frozen 
solid, we may soon find green spikes of 
skunk cabbage, looking very much as if 
the sharp points had actually pierced the 
hard ground. The fresh, green leaves of 
golden ragwort may be found beside the 
frozen brook, where, in April, the deep 











Chestnut Post White Swamp White 


Oaks may be identified in winter by their twigs and buds. A complete key to the kinds 
illustrated appears in a School Nature League bulletin, “Common Oaks in Winter,” pub- 
lished by the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, and written by Arthur 


Harmount Graves of the Brooklyn Botanic 


is the resolve to learn all that is possible 
about this most interesting outdoors of 
ours. If we follow that one assiduously 
through the coming months, regardless 
of what may or may not come to us, we 
can count the year well spent with many 
happy hours to remember it by. 

The three months just ahead are ideal 
for nature study on many subjects, be- 
cause we may see things in their begin- 
nings and visualize them in maturity. At 
this time of year we find many little 
plants flattened against the brown earth, 
seeking protection from the elements. 
The little gray mullein rosette we see 
now reminds us of July, when it will 
have grown tall and straight with pretty 
yellow blossoms opening close to its stalk, 
and goldfinches flitting about as bright 
as the gold of the mullein blossoms. Wee 
wild aster plants peeping through a light 
covering of snow take us forward to 
September when the countryside is gay 
with Aster bloom. 


| Braet oar trees not only make it pos- 
sible to become familiar with the dis- 
tinctive shapes of the many species, but 
also to be able to distinguish a tree by its 
bark and twigs. Leaf buds are fascinating 
to study at this time, compact little 
parcels that they are, because each species 
of tree has its own particular type of 
bud. As the weeks pass we notice the 
buds gradually enlarge, which is some- 
thing of a mystery, considering the fact 
that the weather has been cold, and 
seemingly not encouraging to growth of 
any kind. It is an interesting experiment 
to take a twig from this tree and that 
one and so gather a “bouquet” of them 
on a winter ramble, to put them in water 


Garden. Sketch by Miss Maud H. Purdy 


golden flowers will be mirrored against 
the water. 

We need not go far afield to find 
suggestions of spring. In the dooryard 
and garden any number of them may be 
found if twe are looking for them. One 
that the flower gardener is always pleased 
to discover is the first glimpse of Daffo- 
dils and Hyacinths piercing the ground, 
or the first Crocus blossom. In a shel- 
tered spot we may find a clump of Catnip, 
with its soft, fragrant leaves, which is a 
great treat to Tommy and Tabby when 
they discover it. 


EEDING the birds and otherwise ecar- 

ing for them in the winter is one of 
those tasks from which we should derive 
much pleasure. Numbers of them may be 
enticed to the dooryard if we provide food 
for them daily. The birds will be grate- 
ful for nearly everything we might put 
out for them—all kinds of table scraps, 
although care should be given regarding 
an excess of salt in foods, bones with 
marrow and fat clinging to them, suet, 
eracked grains and nuts and sunflower 
seeds. They are all considered great deli- 
eacies by nearly all the birds that visit us. 
In many places, especially town and 
cities, birds are hard pressed to find water 
at times. Even when there may be a 
natural supply of water it may be in- 
accessible during extremely cold weather. 
A pan of water placed near the feeding 
tray will be thankfully received. Of 
course this will freeze also, but if it is 
replenished several times a day it will 
do much good. Some of the birds will even 
try to bathe in it, because if a bird wants 
a bath, cold weather will not stop him 
if water is available. 















GRAFTING 


Many fruit trees may 
be renovated or re- 
paired by — grafting. 
This is usually done 
in early spring, but 
the scion wood must 
be gathered while it 
is dormant, kept cool. 
and not allowed to 
dry. Methods of 
grafting, and budding. 
too, are unusually 
well illustrated and 
described in a new 
32-page bulletin, 
“Grafting and Bud- 
ding.” by WW. P. 
Duruz, Oregon State 
College. Corvallis. A 
few of the pictures 
are reproduced here. | 





Bark grafting 
methods. permitting little decay. 
the bark will slip. 

place with 





is one of the surest 


grafting 
It’s done when 
The scion at left is held in 
brads; right with raffia, waxed 


—— 
-—— 


Side grafting is done by inserting scions in the 
side of a trunk or limb without cutting it off. 
The tapered scion is tapped into incision. The 
graft (right) shows seion before waxing (as at left) 





Garden Tips for January 


OOD resolutions are in style this 
month, so here are a few for ama- 
teur gardeners — _ professionals 


don’t need to make them because they are 
part of the professional’s stock in trade: 
Get and read catalogues of seedsmen, 
nurserymen and dealers in garden neces- 
sities and conveniences this month. 


Place your orders for seeds, plants and 
garden supplies as early as possible so 
as to take advantage of discounts and 
premiums many firms give on early 


orders. 


Lay in supplies of insecticides, fungi- 
cides, weed killers and apparatus for 
applying them. 


Stock up with fertilizers specially 
suited to the kinds of plants vou plan 
to grow next season. Many garden sup- 
ply stores give good descriptions of the 
goods they carry, so it’s easy to deter- 
mine which you may need. 


Plan the arrangement of the garden 
this month so as to enjoy the pleasure of 
revising and improving it during Feb- 
ruary and March. This is one of the 
greatest joys of gardening, because you 
don’t have to contend with weeds, bugs 
or blights! 


When ordering seeds or plants try to 
choose the species and varieties most 
likely to sueceed in your soil and e¢li- 
mate. This will prevent disappoint- 
ment later on. 


Stick to the stand-by varieties for 
your principal plantings, but be sure to 
include some of the novelties, more than 
one hundred of which will be introduced 
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by seedsmen this year. Among _ these 
are the silver and bronze medal winners 
and the honorable mentions in the ‘‘ All- 
America’’ tests. Doubtless several of 
these novelties will become ‘‘stand-bys’’ 
in due time. 


Challenge all seeds left over from last 
and previous seasons. Unless you are 
willing to test samples for vitality, 
throw them away. Seed costs so little 
in comparison with disappointment and 
time lost sowing and tending them that 
it’s often folly to take the risk. To 
test vitality count 10 to 25 seeds of each 
kind at random, not by good looks or 
large size; scatter them thinly on 
dampened, white blotting paper in a 


soup plate; cover them with another’ 


damp blotter and then with an inverted 
soup plate to check evaporation. Keep 
the blotters damp, not wet, from day to 
day. Count the number of seeds that 
sprout; use the total per cents as a 
guide to treatment—to throw away or 
to sow. When sowing weak seed be 
more liberal than with strong seed. 


When digging time arrives, resolve to 
thrust the spade blade or the digging- 
fork tines full depth vertically in the 
soil, lift the whole ‘‘spit’’ or chunk up 
and turn it completely over and break 
it into small clods by slicing with the 
edge of the spade or the tines of the 
fork before raking. 


When raking use a pull and push, not 
a ‘‘whack’’ motion to break up the 
clods, to cut down the mounds and to 
fill the hollows so as to leave two or 
more inches of finely pulverized soil. 


Sow seed of all kinds more thinly this 


M. G. KAINS 


year than last, so as to reduce the 
amount of thinning that must be done. 
Fill in gaps in the rows or beds with: 
plants taken from the thicker parts. 


Learn how an insect does its damage 
to plants by reading now the ‘‘life his- 
tories’’ of all the insects likely to at- 
tack each kind of plant vou plan to 
grow this year. You will find that they 
nearly all belong to two general classes: 
the ones that bite off and swallow bits 
of leaves and those that merely push 
their beak-like ‘‘mouths’’ beneath the 
leaf surfaces and ‘‘ pump” out the juices. 
The former are easiest killed by stom- 
ach poisons; the latter, by dusts, caus- 
tics, oils and gases—they cannot be in- 
jured by poisons that must be taken 
into the stomach. 





Add at least one good book on yvarden- 
ing to your library, and read it earefully. 
Also review the books vou already have 
while time is less precious than during 
the growing season. 


Leave early spring blossoming shrubs 
and vines severely alone while they are 
dormant, except to eut out dead, dis- 
eased and puny branches because every 
other branch and twig removed during 
this period is almost sure to have buds 
that will later open into flowers. 


Store peat moss bales where they will 
be moistened by every rain, because 
when moist, peat is easily crumbled 
whereas if dry this will be difficult. 


Save and store all wood ashes in a dry 
place and spread them on the garden as 
fertilizer just after digging, mainly be- 
eause of their potash content, but also 
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Cleft grafting (illustrated at left with scions in place) is the 
standard method for grafting limbs 1 to 3 inches in diameter. 
It has the advantage that it can be done even when bark will 
not slip. Bridge grafting (center) is used to heal wounds. 


The picture illustrates inlay and bark-lifting methods. 

are used to hold the scions in place and the scion ends are 

waxed, Modified whip grafting, practiced on small stock, is 
demonstrated extreme right, before and after waxing 
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because of their other mineral elements. 


Spread sifted coal ashes on the snow 
if the soil is clayey, not because of their 
plant food (which is very little) but 
because they tend to lighten the soil and 
to make it more retentive of moisture. 


Resolve this year to make rock piles, 
ugly banks, and dumps attractive by 
sowing or planting self-reliant vines upon 


J. G. ESSON 


E are often confronted with the 
fact that poor soil has been used 
in an endeavor to grow a few 


greenhouse plants. Much is 
said about the alkalinity or 


or around them so as to hide them with 
foliage and flowers. Among the best 
are Perennial Pea, Wild Cucumber 
(Echinoeystis lobata), Japanese Honey- 
suckle and Memorial Rose (Rosa wich- 
uraiana). These will all take care of 
themselves after being given a start. 
The Pea and Wild Cucumber seeds may 
be seattered on the snow; set out plants 
of the other two when spring opens, 


Hyacinth bulbs that have made good 
roots in the dark and good leaves in the 
light sometimes refuse to develop flower 
stems but hold their clusters of flower 
buds close to the bulbs themselves. The 
way to cure this sulkiness is to place 
opaque cylinders over them. These 
will make the stalks draw up to the 
light at the top of the tubes. Large 
flower pots make ideal covers. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


selves what is meant by lean, cold, and 
uninviting soil. It is the kind that may be 
dug from a backyard where vegetation has 


been limited to weeds. About the best 
that can be said for it, is that it is a 
mixture of clay and sand, the framework 
on which a suitable soil can 
be built for growing potted 





the acidity of the soil in any 
given district. In fact so 
much stress is put on this 
condition that, to some, it 
would seem as if it were the 
only thing that matters. Al- 
though it is very important 
in the culture outdoors of 
plants native to the north- 
eastern states and while it 
has importance in the com- 
position of greenhouse plant 
soil, there is that which is of 
still greater and immediate 
importance. 

All too often when asked 
to explain reasons for medi- 
ocre results, we are faced with 
the reality that the plants 
have been treated to a lean, 
eold and uninviting soil, into 
which their roots simply could 
not be tempted to penetrate. 

I am sure all who have 
worked only for a very short 
time with soil will soon ap- 
preciate and realize for them- 








The new portable Orlyt greenhouse comes in sections and 
is easily erected by amateurs on their home grounds. It’s 
heated by natural gas or oil. Lord & Burnham Company 
makes it 


plants. 


Making soil warm. To form 
such, the important thing 
will be to find how best it 
ean be transtormed to a rich, 
warm, and inviting soil. It 
is here that we will be faced 
with that word humus—a 
word that of late years has 
been used freely. At one 
time, this substance was re- 
ferred to as vegetable matter 
or organic matter. Many 
professional gardeners have 
access to manures and crop 
residues which they mix in 
their soil, and leave in a 
compost heap for some 
months until reduced _ to 
humus form, when the soil 
will have become so enriched 
with this property as to be- 
come better fitted for the 
growth of plants. Humus, 
although a Latin word mean- 
ing soil, is, in our language, 

(Continued on page 29) 














January in Southern Gardens 


APPY NEW YEAR! More gar- 
H dens, more carefully planned, 
more lovingly planted, more faith- 
fully tended will make 1940 a banner 
Garden Year. Shall we make it so? 
Coniferous and broad-leaved ever- 
greens of all kinds and deciduous trees 
and shrubs are to be planted continu- 
ously through March. Add to your gar- 
den new permanent material now. 


The Maidenhair Tree (Ginkgo biloba) 
is one of our finest shade trees for-home 
grounds, parks and street tree plantings. 
Quick growth, pyramidal form, beautiful 
foliage, freedom from disease, make it 
one of the best. In autumn the whole 
tree turns a golden yellow and when the 
leaves fall they make a carpet of infinite 
beauty under it. Falling all at one time 
there is no continued effort to remove the 
leaves. The Willow Oak also has this 
good habit and the foliage of narrow 
size makes a pattern of saffron, orange 
and bronze on the ground. 

The evergreen Japanese Oak (Quer- 
cus glauca) is little known but deserving 
of wide use. Growing to 50 feet in a 
comparatively short time with a spread 
from the ground up, it is indicated for 
background and sereen plantings and for 
specimens. Free from disease and beau- 
tiful at all times it is one of the finest 
Oaks introduced. It is probably hardy 
as far north as Virginia. 

Other distinctive evergreen Oaks are 
the Cork Oak (Q. suber) rarely seen, 
the wide-spreading Live Oak of the deep 


JuuiA LESTER DILLON 


South and the fine upright and quick 
growing Darlington Oak. All of these 
should be planted NOW. Of these only 
the Darlington is suitable for street and 
parkway plantings. The Live Oak needs 
much room. 

Old trees should be cared for and pre- 
served while new ones are being planted. 
Get the dead limbs off and see that stubs 
left by winds and storms are cut flush 
with the stems so that disease. will not 
shorten their valuable lives. 


Spraying during the dormant season 
is the regular winter job. Good clean 
spray pumps are necessary. Use lime- 
sulphur, 1 to 40, for all ornamentals—in 
spite of the advice so often seen that 1 
to 10 is the right proportion. This may 
be right for other sections but not for 
the South. If you object to the discolor- 
ation of the foliage—which does not last 
long—add to the lime-sulphur spray some 
one of the good miscible oils. Nursery 
Volek is safe—use according to directions. 
Spray everything now. 

Short winter days and long cozy eve- 
nings invite to reading and what better 
way can the gardener spend his time 
than going over favorite garden books 
and magazines? Catalogues make en- 
ticing reading. Make a card index of 
the pictures and articles in your piles of 
favorite garden magazines. Not all of 
them provide an index for the year as 
does FLOWER GROWER which you must 
be sure to get. 


Early Narcissi and Roman Hyacinths 


Garden Hints for Southern 


AKING and keeping the resolu- 

tion, “A better garden for 1940,” 

will be a real boost in bringing 
to every gardener, and to his or her 
friends and neighbors, a happy new 
year! 

This brief winter interlude is an ideal 
time for plans, but be prompt in getting 
at them, as only next month we should 
set quantities of plants into the ground 
without delay. 

Many failures are due to lack of prepa- 
ration, and to soil that is poor or un- 
suitable in content or in texture. So, 
for that finer 1940 garden begin at the 
very foundation. 

Spade and turn the soil a foot to 18 
inches deep. Mix in a small portion of 
fertilizer, ash from fireplace or burned 
trimmings, leaf mold from the compost 
heap, and a dose of sand if the garden 
is clay or adobe. 

A unique help toward soil improve- 
ment that is fast coming to the front is 
the “soilution worm.” This is a hybrid 


Mary C. SHaw 


earthworm that works the ground from 
6 inches to 12 feet deep. As these worms 
burrow, quantities of soil pass through 
them, and its elements are changed into 
organic matter in the form of castings 
that can be used at once by plant roots. 

These able assistants to proper soil 
conditioning are raised in culture beds 
at a Southern California earthworm 
farm, and are said to live 8 to 10 years. 
Besides using them locally the soilution 
worms have been sent out to most states, 
and to 23 different countries, the largest 
shipment being a late one to England. 

However, and even without help, do 
build up and work over the soil until rich 
and light, for plants do not thrive in 
rock or cement . . . which some soils 
closely resemble when dried out. 

Do not underestimate the beauty and 
value of our native plants and shrubs 
for they are almost sure to do well and 
to make the best of their lot. Become 
better acquainted with California Lilac, 
Ceanothus, that thrives in various soils 


bring fragrance and beauty to January 
gardens. Tea Olives and Loquats add 
their quota. The Japanese Sweet Shrub 
with its waxen primrose flowers perfumes 
the garden and rooms. Cydonia branches 
open indoors and bring the breath of 
spring to deepest winter. 

Scarlet Berries of Nandinas, Cassine 
and Yaupon, Chinese Horned, Burford’s 
and the native Hollies make feasts for 
the birds and incidentally give brilliant 
sprays for decorating winter rooms and 
gardens. Include these in your planting 
lists. 

Photinias have new leaves tipped with 
bright scarlet and these used with the 
soft green crinkled leaves of the Loquats 
make charming decorations for vases and 
bowls. 

Mulch with hardwood leaves, during 
the cold spells, the tender perennials and 
annuals. Remove the leaves as soon as 
the weather moderates, as otherwise it 
will make the plants scraggy and over 
tender. 

Camellias are truly January flowers 
but some of them are so tender they need 
to be covered with burlap to protect the 
buds from winter cold. Try to select 
those that will not need such an ugly 
dress. Sarah Hastie blooms even as 
early as November and the Sasanquas 
are winter flowers of perfect hardiness. 
Ask your nurseryman to give you the 
strong hardy kinds for your section and 
leave the tender ones for the far South 
growers. 


California 


and in sun or shade with but little water 


or care. There are early or late sorts, 
and their evergreen foliage is lovely. 
With bloom ranging in color from almost 
white to deep blue a group will give 
great variety from spring until midsum- 
mer. The hybrid, Gloire de Versailles, 
blossoms even later. 

Another excellent native is Fremontia 
californica, named in honor of Fremont, 
the western explorer. This shrub with 
pubescent leaves and large yellow flowers 
flourishes in well-drained, rather dry soil. 
It blooms through late spring and early 
summer. 

Our California Holly, Photinia arbuti- 
folia, grows into a small compact tree, 
and bears heavy clusters of red berries 
that are brightest in winter. 

Ribes sanguineum, the flowering Cur- 
rant, loves shade. The leaves are quite 
handsome, and it has lovely deep-pink 
flowers that remind one of Arbutus. This 
shrub from our canyons is in flower from 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Reader- Pictures 


This page is devoted to pictures that tell a story. 


Readers are 


invited to contribute 


A Flower Clock 


I am sending you a picture of the 
flower clock in Westmount Park, Mon- 
treal. I took it purely for my own 
scrapbook. This view is_ not _per- 
fect but a commercial printer said that 
it would make an attractive picture.— 
AMELIA BROOKES, (Penna.) 





Dividing Irises 


In tearing up Iris clumps, many of the 
old “potatoes” inevitably are broken off, 
but they should not be except when it is 
unavoidable. However, those that are 
broken, if planted, will start new growth 
which in another year or two will develop 
into stronger plants. If the variety is a 
low priced one, or the supply of good 
divisions abundant, they are not worth 
the effort; but if stock is searce or of 
high value they ean give a_ profitable 
aecount of themselves. 

For a good plant a strong young 
sprout, of course, is the first requisite, 
but this sprout will have twice the grow- 
ing power, with much more likelihood of 
good bloom the first year if all the old 
root possible is left attached. Leaving 








the old tuber attached gives two-year-old 
status and power to what is only a one- 
year-old plant if the tuber is broken off. 
If there are several growing sprouts, as 
there should be, and it is desired to cut 
to single divisions, split the old tuber, 
giving to each division its share. 

The illustrations show some roots so 
divided. There is exactly the same ma- 
terial in both pictures, with the divisions 
in just the same order.—BENJAMIN C. 
AUTEN, (Mo.) 


A Big African Violet 


The elusive African Violet is espe- 
cially interesting to grow, I believe, be- 
cause it always keeps one guessing. 

I have found it best to give the Saint- 
paulia good drainage and have used 





woods earth with a very little sand and 
bone meal. Always water the plant from 
a saucer, using one that is deep enough 
to hold sufficient water to penetrate to 
the top. When the earth feels perfeet- 
ly dry on top, it’s time to give the plant 
another drink. I have found from bitter 
experience that watering a little each day 
on top makes spots on the leaves because 
it is almost impossible not to sprinkle 
the leaves unintentionally. Too much 
water may rot off the crown. 

Violets do not like drafts and should 
not be too close to the glass. On cold 
nights it is well to protect them with 
newspaper. They like a happy medium 
—not too hot or not too eold.—Mnrs. 
ELuis JARRETT, ( Penna.) 


Eastern Oregon Delphiniums 


The snapshot I am sending you is of 
Delphiniums grown in eastern Oregon. 
They have ordinary garden soil, slightly 
alkaline, and have been irrigated with 
well water, also slightly alkaline. In 
Oregon, all east of the Caseade Moun- 
tins is desert-like, while the west part is 
very moist in the winter but dry in the 
summer. Thus I feel that these Delphin- 
iums have done especially well for the 
eastern part of the state—B. W. MuL- 
KEY, (Ore.) 





An Ambitious Begonia 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Gamman of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, are justly proud of the 
Begonia shown here. The plant is six 
years old, and for the last five years has 
blossomed constantly, showing 43 blos- 
soms and 40 buds when the picture was 
made. But its chief claim to fame is 
the size of the plant—see for yourself. 
It now touches the ten-foot ceiling. 

Mrs. Gamman says no special kind of 
fertilizer has been used, nor is the plant 
grown in any special soil. All she does 
is to see that it is watered regularly. 
This does not prove that all Begonias 
under similar eonditions would grow as 
large. The plant seems to have just some- 
thing in its make-up that causes it to 
grow so luxuriously. Given two people 
with similar opportunities, one will pros- 
per, while the other will stand still. So 
with plants—H, E. Zimmerman, (Mo.) 











This view shows details of roof construc- 
tion, lights, frame bolts and heater and pipe 
in far end 





In November Firower Grower, 
Charles M. Hamlin asked readers for 
suggestions on building a_ small 
greenhouse. Of several letters re- 
ceived, this one by Mrs. Clarke B. 
Wilson is unusually complete, illus- 
trated with many snapshots. It is 
printed herewith, Home _ gardeners 
in less humid sections of the country 
could substitute wood for metal con- 
struction, no doubt at a saving in 
cost.—Epb1Tor 


EAR Mr. Hamlin: 
We built a greenhouse, 11 by 22 


feet, working out all our figures 
before the fire, evenings. The framework 
we put together in our tool shop, and then 
had an almost ready-made house to erect 
on the site we had chosen. Each step told 











How a Greenhouse Was Built 


us there was a lot to this business of 
greenhouse building. 

Ours has a foundation of cement, 
framework of iron and, of course, glass, 
or “lights” in greenhouse parlance. Our 
climate is hard on wood with the heavy 
moisture, hot sun and termites and so 
we chose iron for the framework even 
though that was more work and more 
expense than using wood. We wanted a 
permanent structure (barring hurricanes 
and hailstorms, thank you!). 

A southern exposure provided the much 
needed winter sun. If you do not use 
ventilators (and we did not since we 
wanted all the humidity we could get for 
growing cuttings) place your greenhouse 
so the doors will open on the prevailing 
winds. Choose a site that is well drained 
or can be drained. 


The size of your greenhouse will be 
determined by space available, the garden 
needs to be filled and the good old pocket- 
book. Ours cost two hundred dollars. By 
using wood instead of iron and imitation 
glass we could have brought the cost 
down, but we would not have had as 
permanent a structure. 


Our 11-foot width we decided would 
accommodate two tables, one on each side 
with a wide center aisle where we could 
place tubs of plants and grow several 
dwarf Banana plants. Our tables are 
made of undressed cypress and are not too 
wide to reach across comfortably. 


In planning our greenhouse, the engi- 
neer of the family struck upon what 
proved to be a splendid idea, to run the 
glass sides to within 10 inches of the 
ground, thus making usable the area be- 
neath the tables. By that move we have 
twice the ares, ordinarily available in that 
size greenhouse. We can grow 10,000 
cuttings at a time in our 22 by 11 green- 
house and with some cuttings (Gardenias, 
for instance, root in 2 weeks when chem- 
ically treated) rooting so quickly, even 
so small a greenhouse can do wonders. 

In actual construction we dug all the 
soil from the site to a depth of 18 inches, 
to rid ourselves of troublesome nut grass. 
The foundation was placed very deep be- 
cause at that stage of the game we thought 
we could keep our tropical fish in the area 
beneath the tables but when we learned 





that our artesian water kept a steady 
temperature of 75 degrees outdoors all 
winter we put our fish in outdoor pools 
and filled the foundation with white sand 
to about 6 inches above ground. Into 
this cement foundation which rises 10 
inches above ground were placed the posts 
of 3-inch angle-iron, one-quarter inch 
thick. 


We bought our iron in standard mill 
lengths, with 3-inch angle-iron, a quarter 
inch thick for posts; for rafters, three- 
quarter inch Ts, one-eighth inch thick. If 
you lap your glass you want heavier Ts. 
We did not lap ours but used cross pieces 
for supports. For door frame and eave 
plates we used 3-inch flat iron, one- 
quarter inch thick, reinforced by 1-inch 
angle-iron or a strip of three-quarter-inch 
T iron. 

For tools we bought one post drill, one 
hack saw with plenty of blades, one small 
electrical drill and a 4-inch vise. We 
eut the iron into proper lengths in our 
shop with the hack saw and all holes were 
drilled on the post drill in the shop. A 
very few had to be done on doors for 
hinges and locks after the house frame 
was up and then we used the electrie drill. 
All this take$ careful measuring and plan- 
ning but that is part of the fun of doing 
it yourself. The rafters were cut and 
drilled to accommodate the regular green- 
house glass, 16 by 24 inches. 


The main angle-iron frame was bolted 
together with five-eighth-inch bolts. We 
used 4 posts to each side with rafters 
to accommodate five lights between each 
2 posts. The doors we made of 1-inch 
angle-iron, hung from a door frame of 
3-inch flat iron reinforeed by 1-inch iron. 
We used double doors, one light wide, to 
divide the heavy weight of glass. 


Two coats of lead chromate and two 
coats of aluminum were put on the iron 


before the glass was puttied on. Surplus’ 


putty was scraped off from the underside 
and the glass fastened on the topside 
with angles of copper. We cut a copper 
sheet into one-half-inch strips, one and 
one-half inches long, bent into an angle. 
Copper rivets with burrs hold the glass 
snug. The rivets were bradded with a 
dull pair of nippers. 


We have two drop lights and one at 





Double doors, high sides, and all metal frames are features of this greenhouse (left) made by an amateur who never before 
used a hack saw. In summer, plants are put in the shade house (shown right) size 16x 49 feet, made from home grown bamboo 
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the north entrance. The wire is fastened 
to porcelain insulators at the north gable 
end and runs along the top of the green- 
house. The roof cap of galvanized iron 
was placed over the wire. 

Heat is supplied the greenhouse with 
an odorless oil heater that has a flue with 
a good draft. In this way we have un- 
failing uniform heat. The heater is 
placed at the north end. In this climate 
the north end of any structure is the cold 
side. A piece of asbestos shields the 
close-by table for safety’s sake. 


At right angles to our greenhouse is _ 


a lath house made entirely of Bamboo— 
giant Chinese timber Bamboo grown on 
the place—50 feet long and 16 feet wide, 
the gables having the same pitch and 
height as the greenhouse. Some day a 
little brick house will join the two or 
perhaps one of the new clay houses being 
built of Mississippi mud. 

The ell formed by the greenhouse and 
Bamboo house has 15 small fish ponds 
where bright colored tropicals ecavort 
gayly through the year. 

At present the engineer is giving the 
greenhouse a new coat of aluminum paint 
—once a year is our rule and that is the 
only upkeep with a house of this con- 
struction.—(Mrs.) Ciarke B. WILson, 
( Miss.) 





In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 25) 


some kind of vegetable matter so de- 
composed that it blends with the existing 
soil. Thus it enriches the soil because 
of contributing food resources, and it 
warms the soil because of its physical 
ability to retain moisture and warmth. 
Soils vary greatly in the quantity of 
humus already in their composition, and 
the gardener from experience must learn 
for himself the necessary amount to 
add. 

Leafmold is just about the best form 
of humus obtainable, preference gener- 
ally being given to Oak and Beech leaf 
residue. Other forms are derived in eer- 
tain districts from tobacco stems, hop 
waste from breweries, and from 
other kinds of organic waste. 
towns it is always difficult 
these, except by 


many 
Near 
to acquire 
purchase from dealers 
of horticultural sundries. Commercial 
forms of humus often lean towards an 
acid condition, so it is safe at the time 


feet; 


of mixing to add lime to your potting 
compost, except, of course, when it is 
definitely known that the plant to be 
dealt with demands an acid condition. 

We sometimes read in recommenda- 
tions of compost recipes for any given 
plant that sand should be added. This 
is necessary in soils that are largely 
clay, but the amount should be gov- 
erned by the kind of soil. Too much 
sand may impoverish the soil, espe- 
cially when used for plants with an 
extensive root system. Sand is added 
to make the soil sufficiently porous. 
Of much greater importance is the 
drainage below the compost in a flower 
pot. 

Standard Lantana, Fuchsia, and Hi- 
biseus, used outdoors during summer, 
and that have been resting in a frost- 
proof location, are better started into 
new growth towards the end of the 
month. They are not fussy about 
temperature provided that a minimum 
of 50 degrees is maintained. These 
should be pruned to within two or 
three buds (or joints) of last year’s 
growth. 

The Begonia is a versatile plant when 
we consider that among its species are 
included some for almost any condition 
and location where plants grow. There 
is one in front of me now that is partic- 
ularly charming and graceful, and is 
known as B. foliosa. It is adaptable 
not only as a potted plant, but because 
of its graceful disposition of stems, it 
“an be used with fine effect as a basket 


plant. The leaves are small and numer- 
ous, giving each branch a_frond-like 
effect. The flowers are unimportant in 


so far as the beauty of the plant is con- 
cerned. They appear in early summer 
and are white, tinted with rose. This 


To the left is the entrance to the giant timber 
Bamboo house which cost only 
nails. The Bamboo thrives in Mississippi. Large 
Tung trees are to the rear. At the far end of the 
greenhouse 
plant has a permanent 
produces an 
fruit. The “Superfex” oil heater (at bottom) gives 
controlled heat without 
side. The heater comes out in summer and the 


one dollar for 


(below), a Cavendish dwarf Banana 


place. It grows only 6 
enormous bunch of perfect 
fumes. The tank is out- 


space is used for cuttings 


that 


plant resents a 
below 55 degrees, but it may be propa- 
gated from cuttings in a cool greenhouse 
in May or earlier, if facilities are avail- 


temperature drops 


able in the window garden, where the 
temperature is likely to be higher. Grow 
it in a shady spot in the greenhouse in a 
well drained compost, rich in humus. _ 

Begonias adapt themselves well to liv- 
ing-room or greenhouse. True, the Christ- 
mas Begonia soon drops it flowers, but 
this must be considered a seasonal plant. 
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Conducted 


Clubs Foster Conservation 


ONSERVATION is one of the vital 
C topies with which garden clubs should 
be concerned. The National Council of State 
Garden Clubs. Inc., and each state federa- 
tion have active conservation committees. 
Most. if not all, of the districts in each 
state also have their chairman of conserva- 
tion. Coming down to the individual mem- 
ber clubs we find many have, among their 
standing committees, one devoted to econ- 
servation. In some states, Massachusetts 
for instance, each federated garden club 
interest as it has a conservation 
chairman. Results alone will prove how 
active all of these committees are. With 
such coneerted action wonders are possible. 

Just what is “Conservation” and what 
does the term cover ? It is very inelusive 
and needs to be treated from various 
angles. Mrs. White, Chairman of Conserva- 
tion Committee of the National Counceil, in 
her 1939 report says, “For forty years. 
leaders in Conservation, had made a_ per- 
sistent and determined effort to impart a 
true definition which seemed to be the prin- 
cipal handicap in dealing with the subject. 
Conservation is a fluid, expansive term. It 
covers all the renewable, reproductive, na- 
tional resources that are found in and on 
the land and upon the waters that flow 
through and surround the land. From this 
definition we derive the fundamental ap- 
proach to Conservation.” 

Conservation includes the care and sav- 
ing of all natural resources; all gifts of 
God. The branches especially important to 
garden clubs are: Wild flower preservation, 
birds, trees, natural beauty spots in our 
country, preservation of soil from erosion, 
and allied topics. Being so many sided, each 
branch must be consid- 
ered separately. 


show Ss 


Preservation of Wild 
Flowers 


HE New England 

States in their year 
books report membership 
in the New England Wild 
Flower Preservation So- 
ciety, while individual 
clubs include in their re- 
ports, “Donation to New 
England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. ” 
The Melrose ( Mass. ) 
Garden Club “Sent liter- 
ature from New Eng- 
land Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation Society to pu- 
pils of 5th and 6th 
grades.” Wenham Com- 
munity Garden Club de- 
voted its attention to 
“conserving and propa- 
gating wild flowers.” Vi- 
tal interest is shown. 

The National Chair- 
man of Conservation in 
one of her reports, made 
the request that each 
garden club devote at 
least one program a year 
to Conservation. Even 
more than that is neces 


What is goin on inthe 


occas: 


by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


and 





Clubs are asked to co-operate in 
promoting interest in Conservation by 
submitting reports to this depart- 
ment of club, district or state proj- 
ects. What is your club project! 
What results have been attained? 
Your report will help other clubs. 
Photographs illustrating achievements 
are especially desired.—Miss MARIon 
P. THOMAS 











sary as each branch should receive atten- 
tion; either by a special program or by 
the reports of committees on each. Wild 
Flower Preservation certainly needs an 
entire program, unless a very active com- 
mittee is caring for the flowers of the lo- 
cality. Knowledge should be made public 
on what wild flowers need to be protected, 
by law and by public co-operation, which 
kinds may be picked in moderation and 
what ones may be gathered freely. Infor- 
mation is needed, too, about wild flower 
preserves, especially those nearby; about 
wild flowers suitable for propagation in 
gardens and their needs to insure safe 
cultivation; how to plan Nature trails and 
all other phases of the knowledge and _ pro- 
tection of our wildlings. 

Much helpful information can be ob- 
tained by becoming a member of the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, Ine. (national), 
which has headquarters at 3740 Oliver 
Street, Washington, D. C. Annual member- 
ship for elub or individual is only $1.50 
and that includes Wild Flower, the quarterly 
magazine of the society. Each membership 


means more than receiving help. It also 
means aiding to supply literature to spread 





Probably nowhere in the country is the Chrysanthemum so lavishly displayed 
as in California. This view from Pasadena’s Show 
garden club section; the columnar plants came from the Riven Rock estate program, 





information. After all, each branch of Con- 
servation must be developed through edu- 
cation, a slow but effective process of mak- 
ing our citizens everywhere understand 
what needs to be conserved, and of indueing 
them to wish to help. 

Letters are received, off and on, asking for 
information which can be obtained on a 
leaflet issued by the society and styled 
“Price List of Aids.” This gives about 
fifty circulars about wild flowers; wild 
flower plates and outline drawings 
for different sections of the United States: 
state flower outlines; buttons, seals, stick- 
ers; posters, books, rentable films, lectures 
and slides: and a soil testing set and soil 
preferences for various wild flowers. Pretty 
much everything a garden club could pos- 
sibly need for knowledge on Wild Flower 
Preservation can be obtained from this 
society. 

In many states, notably in Texas, quanti- 
ties of wild flower seed have been scattered 
along highways for beautifying them. Re- 
ports from western states tell of sowing 
wild Lupines in quantities. 


color 


Wild Flowers at Flower Shows 


CLASS for wild flowers is rather popu- 

lar at flower shows. What flowers 
should be allowed is somewhat of a mooted 
question. It seems no more than reasonable 
that no flower on the protected lists should 
be allowed. The committee in charge 
should see to it that they are not ineluded. 
Judges ought not to be subjected to the 
unpleasantness of disqualifying wild flowers 
they are requested not to judge. 

A garden club can, and many do, stage 
a most interesting and instructive con- 
servation exhibit by means of pictures show- 
ing which flowers to look 
at, but not to gather, 
which to cut as you 
would garden flowers, 
and which multiply so 
rapidly that they can be 
gathered freely. The 
greatest feature of all is 
interesting the publie in 
Conservation of wild 
flowers. 

From Houston, Texas, 
has come the most at- 
tractive year book of tlie 
Garden Club of West 
University Place. One 
of the objectives of this 
club is Conservation— 
“to aid in the protection 
of native trees, plants, 
and birds.” The elub’s 
slogan is a good one, 
“Good Gardeners Make 
Good Neighbors.” The 
president’s message is 
from Genesis: Chapter I, 
Verses 10-11: “The crea- 
tion of life, earth and 
beauty we owe to God, 
but the development of 
this beauty belongs to 
man.” This club is com- 
posed of five groups each 


(November 2-5) is of the with its own officers and 
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The powerful effect of vitamin B, on plants was demonstrated 
at the San Francisco Men’s Garden Club humorous show. A 
Daisy sprouts to the size of a Sunflower 


Business Men Stage Humorous Show 


HE unsettled affairs of a topsy turvy 

world plus a _ subtle opportunity to 
poke fun at the serious flower arrange- 
ments of women’s garden clubs, was the 
combination that inspired the San Fran- 
cisco Business Men’s Garden Club to stage 
a burlesque flower arrangement show re- 
cently (October 11) at the Palace Hotel. 

Chairman Harold Rice of the show de- 
clared that the men were endeavoring to 
make San Franciscans forget the scream- 
ing war headlines as well as show up the 
lady arrangers. That they succeeded is 
evidenced by the fact that they drew 6,000 
people to the free show, first of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast, if not in the country. 

Each of the 40 entries drew hearty 
laughs. Ned Butler, president of the club, 
had one of the niftiest. His “Lady Teazle 


at the Opera” consisted of a dress maker’s 
model with a bouquet of Orchids at the 
neck and a broomstick leaning against the 
model. 

Hat fashions were displayed effectively 





Ned Butler (left) 


by K. S. Boynton, an oil company engi- 
neer whose hobby is Cacti. The hats were 
shown on wax faces borrowed from a de- 
partment store. One featured a 4-inch 
flower pot with a piece of Rochea protrud- 
ing at a cocky angle; another showed a 
piece of pumpkin cleverly decorated with 
nuts; and the third, a flat Aeonium plant 
with a Sempervivum topknot perched on 
it very jauntily. 

Ed Goeppner’s “Garden Club Exchange” 
put every visiting stock broker into the 


aisles. The familiar blackboard of every 
stock exchange listed different kinds of 


the garden varieties as the stocks. Out 
of an authentic ticker tape machine came 
long garlands of fragrant Stocks. “Time 
Out” showed a dummy asleep in a wheel- 
barrow surrounded by catalogues, tools, and 
fertilizer. 

The “Ham and Egg—tThirty Dollars 
Every Thursday” movement in California 
had its own arrangement. A frying pan 
of white Marguerites similating eggs, and 
orange Chrysanthemums looking very much 
like ham, over a “fire” of berried Pyracan- 





Ken Boynton, oil company engineer, created the season’s millinery favorites for milady. 
At left, a flower pot is surrounded by Cypress leaves with a succulent trimming; the 


snappy Parisian number (right) was made from a section of pumpkin and Pampas Grass 
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president of the club, and Ray Perkins, 
local florist, read the ticker tape of garlands of fragrant Stocks 
in front of the market board 


thas, brought many laughs. “Before and 
After,” depicted by a small Chrysanthe- 
mum blossom and a giant Sunflower, illus- 
trated the use of Vitamin B, tablets. 

The visitors liked the show so much that 
it’s expected to become an annual affair 
of the San Francisco Business Men’s Gar- 
den Club. 


New York Federation’s Tenth Annual Course 
RS. BRICE P. DISQUE, President of 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, Inc., announces that the Federation 


in January will hold its Tenth Annual 
Course for Flower Show Exhibitors and 
Judges. This event has become of im- 


portance to horticulturists and flower show 
exhibitors second only to the annual Inter- 
national Flower Show. Mrs. James H. S. 
Ellis, who has been so successful as Chair- 
man of the Course in previous years, will 
again have charge of the Course which will 
be given at the Astor Gailery of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York City, from Tues- 
day, January 16, through Friday, January 
19. 

The opening lecture of the Course will 
be given by the world-famed artist and 
President of the American Etchers Associa- 
tion, Mr. John Taylor Arms. He will talk 
on “Balance in Mass Arrangements.” The 
afternoon session of the first day will offer 
another well known authority, Mrs. Robert 
Kearfott, who will continue the study of 
mass arrangements in her lecture “Color 
in Mass Arrangements.” 

Wednesday, January 17, Mr. Gerard 
Smith, lecturer and author, will present a 
novel and interesting lecture on “Exotic 
Material and Containers” and will exhibit 
a wealth of unusual material. In the after- 
noon, Mrs. Roy E. Lincoln, in compliance 
with popular demand, will stage a presenta- 
tion of “Demonstration Judging.” Last year 
this part of the course proved a great 
success and of invaluable assistance to 
prospective judges. 

The third day of the Course will be de- 
voted as usual to horticulture and the 
members will have the privilege of hearing 
Dr. R. C. Allen of Cornell University. He 
will lecture at both judging 
horticulture. 

The horticultural 
held Friday morning. 


sessions on 


examination will be 
In the afternoon the 


examination will consist of judging an ar- 
tistic arrangement show. Examinations will 
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be solely for those attending the entire 
Course. 

Tickets for the full Course are $9, for 
two sessions $3.75, and for individual lec- 
tures $2. Tickets may be obtained from 
Mrs. James H. S. Ellis, care of Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Non-Competitive Judging Succeeds 


T Rome, N. Y., the Fort Stanwix Gar- 

den Club held their second show. The 
shows of this club are held in private houses 
including grounds and garage. They were 
more than fortunate in their place this 
time as the house was very large with beau- 
tiful sun parlor opening onto the ground. 
Some of the exhibits were staged in the 
summer houses which overlook the large 
Lily pool, rock garden and Rose garden. 
Others were in the garage. No classes were 
cramped for room so that each exhibit 
showed to the best advantage. 

We were very glad to be chosen as one 
of the judges as the non-competitive sys- 
tem was tried out for the entire show. It 
was our first opportunity to use it com- 
pletely. It proved most satisfactory. 

The staging by this club was especially 
happy as many arrangements were made 
under the class called “Home Arrange- 
ments.” These were placed in locations 
in the rooms in which they would be ap- 
propriate: porch arrangements were on the 
porch, hall ones in the hall, and so on. The 
class for table arrangements included tables 
set in different rooms for the various occa- 
sions centering around a wedding. In the 
dining-room was the bridal dinner table. 
On the sideboard was the wedding cake 
with a dainty wreath of flowers surround- 
ing it. The cake and all its decorating was 
the work of club members and quite equal 
to any of a confectioner. 

Competitive judging would have been al- 
most impossible with these that belonged 
under Home Arrangements because they 
were scattered so that comparison was im- 
possible. 

There were two shower tables, each in a 
separate room; also the first breakfast, 
two for teas, as well as “on the terrace.” 
In one of the rustic summer houses was a 
little table set for “brother and sister.” 
This had nothing to do with the wedding 
outfit. 

The most unusual class was for indi- 
vidual expression. Each exhibit carried a 
card stating what it represented. One very 
simple but most expressive exhibit was 
labeled “just drifting” and consisted of a 
blue glass boat with a white Hibiscus blos- 
som reclining in the back. One could just 
see it drifting with a quiet current. “Gone 
with the Wind” was a few sprays showing 
the effects of a wind storm. Of course the 
“Dionnes” were there, five little tumblers 
with miniature flowers and above each a 
Johnny-jump-up face, identical: and cute. 
This class proved popular as it required 
quite a space for all the exhibits. 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 

Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 4) 


lime on top and around the sides of the 
pan. We could not grow any ericaceous 
plants such as Rhododendrons, Leucothoes, 
Azaleas, Laurel, Epigaea and others, if it 
were not for aluminum sulphate. We must 
excavate for at least 2 feet and fill in 
with woods soil and peat moss with non- 
alkaline sand. The whole is treated with 
aluminum sulphate which is quicker act- 
ing than sulphur, but sulphur produces 
greater acidity. So we use some sulphur 
mixed all through the soil; it lasts for 
many years. 

I tried to grow Rhododendrons in beds 
of composted woods soil that in many 
localities would be sour. I planted, Rho- 
dodendrons by the hundreds brought in 
from another state from the wild but not 
one would grow. Now with aluminum sul- 
phate and sulphur I have a nice bed of 
Azaleas, with a ground cover of Partridge 
Berry, that are all that could be desired. 
Our soil at an alkaline content of pH 8.0 
requires 7 pounds of sulphur or 17.5 pounds 
of aluminum sulphate to a bed 10 by 16 
feet, or 2/5 pounds of sulphur or 3 4/5 
pounds aluminum sulphate for a bed 10 
feet long and 2 feet wide. This seems to 
be an extremely large amount but every- 
thing planted in the bed is doing fine, Aza- 
leas, Orchids, Partridge Berry, Linaria al- 
pina and other acid soil plants. I aim to 
keep a pH content of 5.0 to 5.5. I water 
the bed with rain water from a eistern 
that does not have a seepage of lime water. 
If I run out of rain water I use the ordin- 
ary well water and kill the lime with a 
heaping tablespoon of aluminum sulphate 
to a watering can of well water. 

Growing Rhododendrons in acid moun- 
tain soil and adding aluminum sulphate 
might do them some _ injury.—W. N. 
LEIGHTY, (O.) 


Metal Hurts Birds’ Feet in Winter 


To the Editor: 


LATFORMS, perches, nettings, rims of 

dishes, or anything else on which birds 
might stand, or to which they might cling, 
if for winter use should not be of metal, 
earthenware, or other heat conducting ma- 
terial, but of wood, wicker, splint, card- 
board, wall board, string, or other material 
which is not icy cold to the touch. A wire, 
or other metal in zero weather is the same 
to a bird’s foot, always bare, as an iron 
rail would be to your bare foot.—BENJA- 
MIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


No More Mealies on Cacti 
To the Editor: 


HIS may help some readers in keeping 

mealy bugs off Cactus. I have 65 dif- 
ferent Cacti, and when bringing them in 
the house for the winter, I sprinkle the 
top of the dirt finely with arsenate of 
lead. I tried it last year the first time, 
and never had a mealy bug on one. When 
buying new ones, I give them the same 
treatment, for sometimes they are infested. 
—HEnrRIETTA D. Kerr, ( Penna.) 

+] 


Orchid Blooms in Window Garden 
To the Editor: 
WENTY-FIVE years of my life have 
been spent among the poor back-woods 
folks of the South, working with them in 
the Sunday School, etc., and yet I believe 
we need articles on various types of plants 


to make FLOWER GROWER balanced. The 
state experiment stations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, seed catalogues, vari- 
ous other flower magazines, farm papers, 
and home magazines have bulletins and 
articles printed in simple language, giving 
the culture of the many garden flo ers, 
and many of them are free for the asking. 


As for myself, it was Dr. Yarian’s arti- 
cles that aroused my interest in Orchids. 
I will admit I was very nervous when I 
sent an order for a labiata Cattleya last 
fall and placed it among the plants in my 
home. I have cared for it for almost a 
year and it is now (Oct. 6) in bloom and 
“Oh so sweet!” My garden club was here 
this week to see it. 


Naturally, I want Dr. Yarian to tell me 
how to keep it in health without a green- 
house. He knows what a beginner is up 
against—with insect control, ete. I just 
read what I can get hold of and then use 
my best judgment in regard to sunlight. 
water, temperature, ete. Lager and Hur- 
rell’s catalogue, Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture,” and FLOWER GROWER have 
been my guide.—Mary E. Dewey, (Mo.) 


Another Zinc Label Idea 
To the Editor: 


i” reply to Mr. T. A. Weston on zinc 
labels in the September issue. 

Permanent labels for recording species 
and varieties is one of the most perplexing 
problems of home gardens. It is even more 
perplexing to large institutions that main- 
tain labeled collections in conservatories, 
arboreta, etc. 


There are several methods of using zine. 
Stamping or embossing is quite all right 
but the small hand machines available for 
the amateur are unsatisfactory as the metal 
used is so thin that it soon becomes 
wrinkled and illegible. 


A better method is to use platinum chlor- 
ide solution as the marking agent. While 
this material is expensive it is diluted 1] 
part in 96 parts of water, and so is quite 
economical in the long run, as a little goes 
a long way. With this method the zine 
must be freshly cleaned, or use one of the 
special zines that will take the fluid. The 
best label that I have found is made from 
satin-finish zine which will take lead pen- 
cil, India ink, platinum chloride solution 
or most other fluids without any clean- 
ing being needed. These labels can be 
obtained to fit a heavy wire stake, that is 
corrugated or rippled to prevent heaving 
or turning. The labels fit into a loop in 
the wire stake by a hole and a notch that 
holds the label at an angle that is clearly 
visible. There are several types of these 
labels available for home gardeners. Amer- 
ican Expansion Bolt & Mfg. Co., 901 N. 
Spaulding Ave., Chicago, makes them. The 
idea was developed by the owner of the 
company who is an ardent home gardener. 
Suggestions were also made by me. We are 
using these exclusively in the parks.—ELr- 
DRED E. GREEN, Horticulturist, Garfield 
Park Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


Apologies to Davey 
To the Editor: 


HE fine picture of a pecan tree appear- 

ing on page 457 of your October issue 
was presented to me by Mr. Homer L. Ja- 
cobs of the Davey Tree Expert Company 
of Kent, Ohio, and all credit should have 
gone to that company instead of myself, 
The fault is wholly mine, but I would like 
eredit given where it is properly due.— 
H. F. SToKeE, (Va.) 


























‘EVEN THE FLORIST 

WAS AMAZED BY 

THE BEAUTY OF 
MY FLOWERS” 





“YOU CANT RAISE 
PHLOX, JANE / 
iT TAKES AN 
EXPERT” 


*LOOK, BILL, I'M 
GOING TO SEND 
25 FOR THESE NEW 
INTER-STATE PHLOX” 











FREE, 


["s just out! This beautiful big new 

Inter-State book of nursery stock 
and seeds. Actually you can plan your 
garden right from its sparkling color 
pages. Everything is described and 
pictured so that you can select abso- 
lutely just what you want from our 
tremendous assortment the 
choicest flowers, roses, shrubs, vines, 
trees, fruits, seeds, etc. All so lovely, 
colorful, and easy to grow. 


YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE A GARDEN THAT WILL BE 
THE ENVY OF YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD! 


‘LL SHOW BILL! 
WITH THE HELP 
OF INTER-STATES 
FREE PLANTING 
GUIDE, ANYONE CAN 
GROW FLOWERS 
SUCCESSFULLY” 









“YOU WIN, JANE. THOSE 
PHLOX ARE LOVELY/ 
AND TO THINK YOU NOW 
GROW ALL THESE 

OTHER FLOWERS, TOO” 


*YES, THAT PHLOX 
OFFER SHOWED ME 
ITS EASY AND LOADS 

bl OF FUN TO HAVE 
A GARDEN” 








AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
NURSERY AND SEED BOOK! 


Because we grow and sell direct-to- 
you more nursery stock than anyone 
else, we can offer the highest quality 
at low prices. This stock has satisfied 
hundreds of thousands of customers 
from coast to coast, and it’s guaranteed 
to satisfy you, too. Mail the coupon 
to-day for your copy of Inter-State’s 
new 1940 Nursery and Seed book. 
Learn also how we give 
valuable gifts and a help- 
ful planting guide free 
to all customers. 










PHLOX FOR 










A charming new phlox 
enchanting warm depth 









2 for only 25c Postpaid. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


ISIOE.STREET 


“LOOK/ YOU CAN GET 2 
GORGEOUS NEW CHIEFTAIN 
ONLY 25°’ 


° 


with an 
of color 





like a precious” ruby. Strong ae 
grower with many blooming lat- 
erals clear to the ground. Order 
now. Will ship at planting time. 
Regularly 25c each. Special offer “ 
i Street 








HAMBURG, IOWA 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
1910 E. St., Hamburg, Iowa. 


Rush my free copy of America’s Most Beautiful Nursery and 
Seed Book, and details friendly gift offers. 
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"IN ALL MY YEARS AS 
A FLORIST, I'VE NEVER 
SEEN SUCH PERFECTLY 
COLORED AND SHAPED 






THEM OUTDOORS 
TOO WITHOUT 
PAMPERING 

OR PETTING’ 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Rose Discussion 


Tradition hybrid tea Roses 
require a bed for themselves or they 
do not thrive. Has this proven true? 
[ had two hybrid teas in front of 
shrubbery this summer and they were 
the healthiest specimens I have ever 
seen. 

Can I plant polyantha Roses with 
hybrid teas? My own inclination is 
to mix them up a bit. 

Can it be explained why my Perma- 
nent Wave Rose had blotchy flowers 
all year? They were lovely the first 
year.—S. K. Cargns, (Canada) 


Chance for 


savs 


Cured Gladiolus for Florida 


Planting 
There are a lot of things I would 
like to know about Gladiolus. It 
appears that books on this subject 


are few. Garden and flower books 
devote just a small portion to Glads. 
Can you tell me of some good Glad 


“manuals”? Also, I would like in- 
formation about the curing or rest- 
ing period. How long is it? Can 


it be shortened? [ want to plant 





several thousand bulbs now in Flori- 
da but want to know for sure when 
they will bloom. The length of the 
growing period does not mean any- 
thing if the bulbs do not start growth 
when planted. 

Can you refer me to northern bulb 
growers who have bulbs cured suffi- 
ciently to start growth immediately? 
—VictorR NICKERSON, (Fla.) 


When Will Wax Plant Bloom? 


A friend gave me a plant called 
Hoya carnosa. She could tell me 
very little about it except that it 
has pink wax flowers and is about 
5 years old. When will the plant 
bloom, and how often? Any informa- 
tion regarding care of the plant will 
be greatly appreciated.—(Mrs.) A, 
W. Herpa, (N. D.) 


Plant for a Shady Strip 


I have a strip of ground 50 feet long 
by 24 feet wide, running north and 
south along & cement runway to the 
garage. It gets sun only from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Would someone sug- 
gest a low-growing plant, preferably 
perennial, that would look and do 
well here?—H. P. Ginsky, ( Wisc.) 


Who Can Grow Calypso? 


Can anyone tell me where Lomaria 
gibba can be obtained? Also, would 
someone tell me how to grow Calyp- 
so? While I grow pink and yellow 
Ladyslippers successfully, I have not 


with this 
FLORENCE 


had much luck 
plant.— (Mrs. ) 
(Colo. ) 


precic us 
ARNETT, 


White Dianthus Desired 


I have heard that a Dianthus is 
being sold under the name of White 
Beatrix or else White Bismark. Can 
you please tell me who the grower is 
and the price?—ANTHONY WERNY, 
(0.) 


Pelican Vine Question 


What is a Pelican Vine? It comes 
in purple and white and is hardy, 
according to catalogue of Naughton 
Farms, Waxahachie, Texas. Perhaps 
it would not do well as far north as 
New Jersey.—(Mrs.) CHARLES B. 


LeEwIs, (N. J.) 


Hybrid Gesnerias for Indoors 


Will someone tell me where I can 
get some Gesneria hybrida bulbs? 
Gesneria is akin to Gloxinia, and is 
a beautiful house plent.—F. L. Hay- 
WARD, (N. H.) 


Continuous Bloom in Florida 


Please send me information on 
Roses, perennials and annuals for 


Palm Beach, Fla., district—when they 
should be planted and sown so that 


we will have flowers in December 
until May 1.—Karui A. Dozer, 
(Conn. ) 








Greenhouse Owners Offer Help 


Answering Chas. M. Hamlin 


vember 


(Penna.) 


For fourteen years my profession was 
building greenhouses, big and small, com- 


mercial and private. I would be very will- 
ing to help anyone with informatién or 
advice relative to same. I have just com- 
pleted a small conservatory on my home 
here and now have a means of pursuing 
my hobby of flower growing. Water culture 
is a branch of this varied, interesting hobby 
which I have yet to start, but firmly in- 
tend to after my cutting tlowers are ready 
to take from the benches.—RoBERT AN- 
DREWS, (N. J.) 


I built a greenhouse 13 by 17 feet just a 
year ago and I have all the figures and a 
list of the material that was used in it. 
I am attempting to raise Orchids in mine, 
so I installed a small air conditioning heat- 
ing system and I have had fine luck and 
have had some very nice flowers. I start- 
ed out with 20 mature Cattleyas and 40 
Phalenopsis seedlings as a trial and after 
a year’s good luck I am now awaiting the 
arrival of 60 mature plants. The U. S. 
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Dept. of Agriculture sent me (on request ) 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1318—“Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating,’ which is very 
interesting. I am enclosing a list of “Ref- 
erences on Greenhouses and Greenhouse 
Management” which I obtained from the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, Calif. 

If I can be of any further assistance to 
Mr. Hamlin or anyone else interested, I 
will be very happy to do my part.—ELMo 
W. Retpy, (Calif. ) 


How Are Montbretias Stored? 


I have always read that Montbretias 
should be treated just as Gladiolus bulbs, 
but this is not advisable. Several weeks 
ago (written October 29) I planned to take 


up the Montbretias -but found they had 
started new growth. Not only were new 


shoots coming up from the old bulbs, but 
they were also coming up as far as 4 
inches away. 

I decided to experiment with these few 
bulbs so I took up one plant with all its 
side shoots and potted it. It is making a 


fine growth and I hope to get some blos- 
soms. Another I put in soil and peat moss 
and stored it in the cellar. A third plant 
I am leaving in the ground and plan to 
mulch it heavily. However, I do not ex- 
pect it to survive the winter. 

Several years ago I had some 
bretias and they had also started 
in the fall when I took them up. 
to treat them like Gladiolus 
they just shriveled up. 

I would like to hear of the experience 
of others with the winter storage of 
Montbretias.—Husert G. Stamp, (Nebr.) 


Mont- 
growth 
I tried 
bulbs but 


Mealy Bug Control 


Answering Charles Harlock (Ont.) Novem- 
ber 

You are confusing the mealy bug with 
the woolly aphis. The woolly aphis which 
is a special pest of apple trees, attacking 
both stems and roots, is known in Europe 
as American Blight, because it is a native 
of the U. S. A. Mealy bugs, of which there 
are several forms, all come from tropical 
or semi-tropical climates and are never 

(Continued on page 36) 














THE FASHION PARADE 

OF THE GARDEN 

Brings You the Latest 
ALL AMERICA 


MIDGET BLUE 
AGERATUM Silver Medal 


ROSE MARIE E'RLY GIANT 
ASTER W.R. Honor Mention 


SELE 





ROSALIE 

SNAPDRAGON Bronze Medal 
LIMELIGHT 

MARIGOLD _ Bronze Medal 
GLOW 

PETUNIA Silver Medal 
Any above: Each pkt. 25¢ 


Collection 5 pkts. $1.00 


OTHER 1939-19 
PINK PERFECTION Larkspur 
24” Hollyhock-like Flower 
spike of light salmon pink 
DWARF ORANGE FLARE 
Early and dwarfer Cosmos 
BETSY ROSS Petunia 
gay colored red & white 
FERDINAND Fr. Marigold 
Sprightly colored Harmony 
type single yellow & red 
Any above: Each _pkt. 
Collection 4 pkts. 80¢ 


25¢ 





Fashions in Flowers 


1940 


CTIONS for 
LAVENDER ROSETTE 
CONVOLVUS Honor Mention 
PIGMY 

MARIGOLD Honor Mention 
CREAM STAR 
PETUNIA 
“ROYAL BLUE" 
SALVIA Honor Mention 
HEAVENLY BLUE 
SCABIOSA Bronze Medal! 
Any above: Fach pkt. 25¢ 
Collection 5 pkrfs. $1.00 


40 NOVELTIES 


LAVENDER BEAUTY 

Sweet Sultan— 

graceful 3” flowers of light 
lavender with creamy center 
HARMONY HYBRIDS 
Marigold— 

Dwarf French Double flowers 
of Harmony type; mixed 
XANTHISMA TEXANUM 
Bright golden yellow daisies 
all summer; easy grower; 15” 
Any above: Each pkt. 25¢ 
Collection 3 pkts. 60¢ 


Silver Medal 


BELGIUM GROWN BEGONIA BULBS .. - 


Mrs. Helen Harmes. 
ered begonia, sold 


Mail this ad or write Dept. 


"YOUR GAR 











Now at Low PRICES 


This rich canary yellow, multiflow- 
for $1.00 a bulb 
The queen of bedding begonias; 1 in 


a few years back. 
ch bulbs 25, $3.00 
A for complete Novelty list 


DEN FAVORITES" 
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IN THE VLOW 


Even though snow may sates be_ swisling OM ator 
i anning - 

very true garden lover is already P Ss 

a ~ drift of snow he visions 


mer’s garden. "Neath that 


roses. 
A new edition of our free, 
“Beautify With Roses”, will help you 
arden now. 
“Beautify ( 
romance of roses—their 
and in. How to plan, 
How to win prizes 2 — ese 
i _ It’s a booklet that 90 one 
Se ce fford to be without. 
Use the coupon. 
Also FREE—our 1940 STAR ROSE CATALOG = 
scribing 177 finest roses, showing 77 19 — — 
nd containing important announcement abo 
lovers newest hobby, MINIATURE ROSES. Perio 
jewel-like buds smaller than a grain of corn, an ' —_ 
plants the size of your hand. Read about the new white 
“Pixie”, yellow “Baby Golden Star”, and fomows re 
“Tom Thumb”. Write today for the catalog and “Beau- 


tify With Roses”. 
ROSES *1 


2. HALF-PRICE OFFER 
r. field-grown 


4 1 finest quality, typical 2-y 
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, “OPEN 
Lat SESAME" 
%) 


et. ‘yb ee To Fine Gardens 
° or Open to 





AUYUNTING SOF! 


JOA any Page in 
HUNTINGTON'S 
Ilustrated Catalogue 


It's FREE! 


All the Magic of the Arabian Nights. 
But it is no mystery—lIt is all done with 
fine seed and healthy Plants such as the 
1940 All-America Awards, choice New 
English Introduction, Rare and Unusual 
Hardy Plants. Many novelties offered 
for the first time. 


And for the Thrifty Gardener who wants 
the best—Page after page of money- 
saving Collections. 


“Flower Grower Specials" 
The 1940 A.A.S. Ageratum Midget Blue 
25e. Antirrhinium “Rosalie” 25c, Aster 
“Rose Marie” 25¢c, Convolvulvus “Laven- 
der Rosette” 25c, Marigold “Limelight” 
25e, Petunia “Glow” 30c, Salvia “Royal 
Blue” 25c, Sweet Pea “Rose” and “Blue” 
25e. Your choice any five packets only 


New Flower Seed Novelties 
Alyssum Violet Queen 20¢c, Marigold 
gigantea “Double-Orange” 25c. Petunia 
“Betsy Ross” 30c, Cosmos Double Sensa- 
tion 25c, Larkspur “Rosalind” 20c, Zinnia 
Fantasy “Wildfire” 20c, A Packet of the 
Six Novelties only $1.00. 


Pyrethrum Collection Bargain 
Plants of the famous Huntineton’s exqui- 
site Double Painted Daisies “Cameo Pink” 
30c, “Dainty” 30c, “Miami Queen” 30c, 
“Princess Margaret” 30c, Rose Glory 30c, 
Gorgeous colors. One plant of each only 
$1.00. 


Hardy Primula Plant Collection 


Auricula Large Flowered 30c, Cortusoides 
25c, “Giant Bouquet” 40c (New English 
Poyanthus) Barr’s Munstead Giants 25c 
and “Red Hugh” 35c. Total value $1.55. 
One plant of each of these 5 Primulas 
only $1.00. 


Other Bargain Collections 


Aubrietia “Glories of Hybrids” 25c, Arabis 
“Spring Charm” 25c, Aqnuilegia Clemati- 
flora 30c, Delphinium ¥ & R Pacific 
Hybrid 30c, Lilium candidum “Salonica”’ 
25e, Lupinus Russell Hybrid 25c, Poppy 
Imperial Jewels 20c, Pyrethrum Hunting- 
ton’s Double Named Varieties 30c, Trol- 
lius “Golden Queen” 20c, Primula Mun- 
stead Exhibition 25c. Your choice any 5 
of above group $1.00. 


Don’t hesitate to order direct from this ad. 
New catalog will come with each order. Or 
send for your copy today. 


RALPH HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Box F Painesville, Ohio 



















Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow and Rose, 
» Dahlia-Flowered. 
4} Giant blooms, 5 inches across and 
oy. 2 inches thick, on well-branched, 
aay) sturdy, 8-ft. plants. A l5e-Pkt. 
= } 031 of seeds of each color, all four 
Ri} for only 10¢. Send dime todayl 
S)  Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 






' 

H Enclosed {gs 10¢, Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. 

H Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 

' 

| Name Terre Te es Mtsnebewtodaetnnewnes 
De ait aasnanaasanioe 
' 

' 

L 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 34) 


troublesome outdoors unless tender plants 
used for bedding are already infested when 
they come from the greenhouse. Coleus is 
particularly subject to mealy bug and 
should be carefully watched at all times. 
Strong pressure and a rotenone spray with 
a miscible oil or soot base is needed to keep 
it under control.—T, A, Weston, (N. J.) 


Wintering Canterbury Bells 


If Marie Podgajser can protect her big 
plants from severe freezing they will bloom 
particularly well next season, To get Can- 
terbury Bells to flowering size the seed 
should be sown in May, but one can*always 
figure some will not bloom the following 
year. Weather conditions have some in- 
fluence. Although true biennials, these 
plants become perennial if they do not 
flower, but they are not truly hardy; in 
these parts at least, one can never be sure 
of their surviving the first winter except 
in frames or in well drained beds with a 
good covering of light material that will 
not pack down closely upon the crowns.— 
T. A. WEsTON, (N. J.) 


Sources of Pansy Plants and Seed 


Answering Mrs. G. A. Leggett (N. C.) 
November 

Oregon Giant Pansy plants (or seed) 
may be obtained from Mrs. Merton G. El- 
lis, R.F.D. 2, Canby, Oregon. She _ will 
furnish cultural directions on request. I 
never saw larger or more beautiful pan- 
sies than these. After a month of hard 
frosts they are still blooming, as I write, 
November 17.—RENAa BAUER, (Wisc.) 


The finest Pansy plants I have ever 
grown came from Oregon Giant mixed seed, 
direct from Oregon. 

For several years I have grown many 
fine plants from seed sown in coldframes 
about August 15. Beds were covered with 
a single thickness of burlap to prevent 
washing of the soil in watering and to pre- 
vent the soil from drying out until the 
seeds were sprouted and showing above 
ground, when it must be removed at once. 

This year in the midst of drought and 
unusual late summer heat, seeds were sown 
as usual, They came up and started off 
fine, but the extreme heat was too much 
for them. Shading made them too leggy, 
so they perished. Not to be outdone, I sent 
to Oregon for seeds to try again. The second 
planting was made on September 24. They 
came up fine, and continued warm weather 
has kept them growing, along with regular 
watering so that I feel sure that they will 
go into the winter sufficiently strong to live, 
and start growing again very early in the 
spring, as usual, 

You will be delighted with the mammoth 
size of blooms, beautiful markings, and un- 
usual size and vigor of plants from Oregon 
grown seed. It’s reasonably priced, too.— 
(Mrs.) N. H. Batrtey, (Kans.) 


Perhaps as good and reliable a concern 
in the United States from whom to procure 
Pansy seeds is Steele’s Pansy Gardens, 
Portland, Oregon. Write them for their 
list. In it you will find simple concise 
rules for the preparation of the soil—a 
very essential thing. If you ask Steele’s 
Pansy Gardens where plants grown from 
their seeds may be obtained they will tell 
you. You might send them a dollar bill 
asking for their Jumbo Masterpiece seed 
packet. You can grow your own plants 
from them and have very fine flowers.— 
(Mrs.) Roy O. ELuirHorp, ( Penna.) 


The best place I know of trom which to 
buy Pansy seeds is G. R. Vatter, A. G. 
Barenplatz 2, Bern, Switzerland, from 
whom I am expecting a shipment of pack- 
ets of seeds. His varieties are very fine 
indeed. Write for his catalogue. 

As to soil in which to plant the seeds 
to obtain the small plants which you after- 
wards transplant, get fresh cow manure 
unmixed with straw, leaves or bedding ma- 
terial. The “pancakes” which one may 
pick up in the pastures are just the thing, 
if gathered before rain has washed out 
the nutriment. When these are dried I 
rub them on a sieve made of mosquito wire 
netting. This gives almost a dust. You 
may put the seeds on a 2 or 3-inch layer 
of this sifted or screened manure in a flat 
or fill up little 14-inch pots and grow the 
seeds in them in a coldframe. Be careful 
not to let this soil get dry. One drying 
out of the seeds after starting to grow will 
kill everything. I like to grow these in 
a coldframe outdoors, but use a_ burlap 
frame cover instead of glass. You may 
sow the seeds any time during the winter. 
—CHARLES MELVIN NEFF, (D. C.) 


P. S. Since writing the above, I have 
found in my records that Steele’s Pansy 
Gardens wrote me The Hill Top Gardens, 
Purcellville, Va., and Barton Heights 
Plant Co., Richmond, Va., have Pansy 
plants grown from Steele’s seeds to sell.— 
CHARLES NEFF. 


Rooting Petunia Cuttings 


Answering Ralph Russell (Nebr.) Novem- 
ber 

We always rooted eur Petunia slips by 
putting them in a glass with very little 
soft water (4 to 4 inch), never crowding 
the plants. 

After reading “Rooting Geranium Cut- 
tings,” by Kenneth Post in January, 1939, 
issue, page 29, I decided to try Petunias 
that way and had greater success than any 
other way I have ever tried. You may keep 
the cuttings exposed a few hours, or plant 
at once in sand. Keep them in light but 
not in sun. After 2 or 3 weeks, take them 
out with a table fork; if rooted plant in 
soil, if not rooted put back in sand. After 
planting in soil, bring them to the window 
gradually. If a plant wilts, keep it away 
from the window a few days more.—( Mrs. ) 
A. W. Herpa, (N. D,) 


Readers Detect Scented Tulips 


Answering Magda Bradenburg (Ill.) No- 
vember 

Royal White, a small Cottage Tulip, is 
about the most fragrant variety I know. 
Although not a large flower, it has a defi- 
nite appeal because of the fragrance. Lemon 
Queen is one whose scent can be deter- 
mined merely by its name.—(Mrs.) MINNIE 
M. Nose, (Penna.) 


There are sweet scented Tulips, although 
not as many of them as one would like. For 
instance, Silver Wing, an unusually beau- 
tiful sturdy white Triumph, is delightfully 
fragrant. Also fragrant are Ellen Willmott, 
a yellow Cottage, Orange King, another 
Cottage variety, and Dom Pedro, the cof- 
fee-colored Breeder. Gesneriana lutea and 
Gesneriana rosea, old Cottage varieties, are 
likewise fragrant.—(Mrs.) ARTHUR MANz, 
(N. Y.) 


Double Trillium Source 


Answering Harold G. Rugg (N. H.) De- 
cember 
I think Drew Sherrard, Oswego, Ore., 
offers a double Trillium.—G. L. Stare, 
(.. 2.) 
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ONSIDER the grasshopper. When it 
moves, it hops. When it hops, it 
knows not whence it hoppeth—it just hops. 
The strength of the push, the direction of 
the breeze and the chance position of the 
body determine the landing place. 
Consider the honey-bee. It picks a 
garden, a field—and there it works. When 
one bloom has been drained, the next 
place it works is the next bloom—not 
over the fence, not in the next block, or 
in the next township. From bloom to 
bloom it hums, with a directness of move- 
ment that is uneanny. The honey-bee 
has intelligence—and uses it. The honey- 
bee works its territory—visits prospects 
in orderly succession. Distant enchbant- 
ments have no lure for it. It gathers 
what is at hand—right there and now. 
Forbes Magazine 





* * * 


Though oft I wander in the woods 
By day and after dark 

I never yet have caught the sound 
Of any Dogwood’s bark. 


* * . 
What does he plant 
tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 


who plants a 


Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


And _far-cast 
good,— 

His blessings on the neighborhood 

Who in the hollow of his hand 

Holds all the growth of all our 

land, 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea, 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


The 


thought of civil 


Century 
. * 7. 


Paddock is a Scottish name for frog 
and both in Seotland and in parts of 
England the plants are today popularly 
known as paddock-stools and frog-seats. 
In Cornwall they are more prettily and 
appropriately called pixy-stools, and in 
Derbyshire the little, immature ones are 
known as fairybuttons. 


Their grotesque forms, striking colors 
and the mystical way in which they make 
their appearance all combine to prove 
them the work of those cunning elves 


“whose sport it is to make midnight 
mushrooms,” (Tempest, V, i, 39.) 


which serve as seats for the fairy dancers 
and the orchestra of insects, toads and 
frogs, under the fairies’ charms at truce 
among themselves. , 

Once having served this purpose the 





toadstools are allowed to remain to prove 
to unbelieving human-kind that fairies 
not only do exist but that they had held 
a festival. The magnitude of the revel 
can be measured by the number of toad- 
stools found. For when these merry- 
makings are, so to speak, confined to the 
family and perhaps the neighbors, only a 
few toadstools mark the scene; but when 
they are general and many fairies are 
present larger numbers of seats are 


needed. 
* * * 


Little Miss Muffett 
Won’t let the wind buffet 

Her Cosmos so lanky and tall. 
She uses some tier 
To help them grow higher 

And keep them from making a 

fall, 
: K. 

Schoolboy howler: “A widow is 
the wife of a vegetarian.” 


grass 


- * * 

In West Virginia, “Ice Mountain,” 
though only 800 feet above sea level, has 
ice among its rocks all the year around. 
More interesting than that, however, is 
the flora which consists largely of plants 
native to the aretie regions. 




















FREE 1940 GARDEN BOOK 
Listing new and old varieties of merit on plants, 
A treasure chest 
Write for your copy now. 


seeds, bulbs for 1940 gardens. 
for the garden maker. 








Collection of 
6 GIANT CREGO ASTERS.for 40¢ 


| PACKET EACH: Crimson, Lavender, Pink, 
Purple, Rose, White. Value 60c. 


Collection of 6 LARGE FLOWERING 
ANNUAL PHLOX........ for 40¢ 


| PACKET EACH: Brilliant; Fiery Scarlet; Shell 
Pink; Primrose; Snow White; Violet. Value 60c. 


Collection of 8 LARGE FLOWERING 
SCABIOSA ............for §0¢ 
| PACKET EACH: Blue Cockade; Cattieya, 
orchid; Fire King, bright red; King of the 
Blacks; Loveliness, salmon-rose; Peachblos- 
som; Rosette, rose suffused salmon; Shasta, 
pure white. Value 85c. 








variety, each at a special low price. 





Collection of 7 GIANT IMPERIAL 
LARKSPUR .............for 75e¢ 


| PACKET EACH: Blue Bell, deep azure blue; 
Blue Spire, Oxford blue; Dazzler, carmine- 
scarlet; Exquisite Pink Improved, pink, shaded 
salmon; Sweet Lavender, lavender; The Em- 
press Improved, salmon-rose; White King, 
dazzling white. Value $1.05. 


Collection of 
6 GIANT VERBENAS.....for 70c 


| PACKET EACH: Appleblossom, white, 
shaded cameo pink; Cerise Queen; Floradale 
Beauty, bright rose-pink to deep rose-pink; 
Lavender Glory; Royale, royal blue, yellow 
eye; Spectrum Red. Value 90c. 











ONE COLLECTION EACH OF THE ABOVE 10 
IMPORTANT ANNUALS, VALUE $5.80—ALL POSTPAID 


] HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


Collection of 6 BEAUTIFUL RUST- 
RESISTANT MAXIMUM SNAP- 
DRAGONS 60c 


1 PACKET EACH: Alaska, white; Campfire, 
scarlet; Copper King, copper shades; Crim- 
son; Loveliness, soft rose-pink; Yellow Giant. 
Value 90c. 


Collection of 
6 FRENCH MARIGOLDS..for 45¢ 
| PACKET EACH: Gold Striped, golden-yel- 
low, maroon stripes; Golden Ball, golden 
yellow; Harmony, mahogany red and golden 
yellow; Lemon Ball, lemon yellow; Mahogany; 











a a MARIGOLD 
Collection of 
7 BALCONY PETUNIAS...for 90c 


| PACKET EACH: Black Prince, deep maroon; 
Balcony Blue; Cornflower Blue; Balcony Crim- 
son; Balcony Rose; Balcony Rosy Morn, pink, 
white throat; Balcony White. Value $1.20. 


Collection of 6 BRILLIANT CALI- 
FORNIA GIANT ZINNIAS.for 6§5¢ 
| PACKET EACH: Daffodil Improved, yellow; 
Miss Willmott, rose-pink; Orange King; Rose ie 





Queen; Salmon-Rose; Scarlet Queen. Value 90c. 
Collection of 3 EARLY 


SENSATION COSMOS.. .for 


| PACKET EACH: Crimson; Pinkie, 
pink; Purity, white. Value 45c. 


$4.75 


170 DREER BUILDING, 





35c 


rose- 


ZINNIA 


PHILADELPHIA, 


offer TEN ANNUAL COLLECTIONS 


For Flower Grower Readers, Henry A. Dreer, Inc., have prepared ten important groups of annuals in 
One or all may be purchased at a saving if ordered now. 





PA. 


BUILDING GARDENS BEAUTIFUL SINCE 1838 
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Add weeks of glorious color to 
your garden— 


This book will introduce you to new and ever 
more attractive varieties of ’mums—show you 
how to plant and care for them in order to 
achieve best results—how to breed varieties of 


your own. HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


By Alex Cumming, Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn. 
168 pages, illus. $2.50 


LEX CUMMING has investigated and experimented 

for years with the hardy chrysanthemum, Not only 

has he introduced new colors and new forms into 
this family, but he has strengthened their fiber and given 
them a frostproof hardiness. Here is an entire book de- 
voted to their hybridizing, raising and care; accompanied 
by many helpful photographs. Brilliantly written, packed 
full of easily digested gardening information, it is guaran- 
teed to open new worlds of 
hardy chrysanthemum 
beauty to all who read it. 

If you have a_ pet plant 
you want to increase by & 
cuttings— : 

If you find fascination in 
growing large quantities 
from seed— 

If you would control the 
blooming season by green- 
house culture— 

If you would act the part 
of breeder yourself— 
Here is the manual of § 

careful, experience - tested 

methods and _ procedures 
that will help you. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
ste as 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Cumming-Hardy Chrysanthemums for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied 
by remittance.) 








Sr re ee ee . 
iddress 

City and State 

Position 


Company 7 .FG 1-40 
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GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


uf ~a4 h Large Bulbs. $2—Prepaid 








Adel Gate ¢ _ 
acne Nuthall Mary 
Dr. Durr Oraxee ‘Princess 
Dr. Mood Paradise 
Fiaming Meteor Red Lory 


Write Dept. F for 1940 Catalog 
Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. 


BULLETIN FOR 
FREE ROSE LOVERS 


Protect your roses from insects 














and disease with TRI-OGEN. 
Grow luxuriant blooms. FREE 
bulletin tells how. Write today. 








Usee saan PATPNT APPLIED FOR 
tit tiht Protect your bulbs from all rodents. Know 





++4 aati exactly where each bulb is and what it is. 
Toth «Be able to lift each bulb without disturb- 
Tritettt} ing other plants, and to plant around your 
ait 

T 








+++} bulbs without injuring them. Plant bulbs 
Ht where rodents heretofore would not permit. 
H+ Circular on Request 

Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 
























Rurpee’s wr 


Sweet Poas 


World-famed—6 favorite colors— 
scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
salmon-pink, lavender, and blue, 
@ 10c-pkt. of eac h, all 6 for 25c! 
Ruffled Sweet Peas—largest, 
most exquisite, originated on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms- 
9 packets, 9 choicest colors 
crimson, cerise, salmon-cerise, 
rose, white, primrose, cream- 
» dink, mauve, blue,( value $1.70 ) 
all 9 Pkts. for $1. Postpaid. 
“Burpee’s Seeds Grow" 













33! Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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Copyright The Frick Collection, New York 
Bellini’s painting, St. Francis in Eestasy, suggests a design for a little arbor, 
made from saplings 


January 1 


My dear Flora, 


May I be very personal as to your garden and 
ask if you have ever happened to own a moth-—eaten 
hedge of Arborvitae? A hedge in which fresh trees 
have been set to replace those that are "todt mit 
de ground," as the old German gardener put it; 

a hedge that was barely worth renewing but whose 
green clipped tops had to be preserved because of 
the difficulty of getting even green tops again? 
Such a hedge have I, and last summer, in despera-— 
tion and because I could see the Adirondacks through 
my hedge when all that was wanted was to block out 
mountains and all else by thick green, last summer 
I hit upon the expedient of planting between and in 
line with the front edge of the Arborvitae. What 

I put there was Forsythia spectabilis and for one 
reason only; not for its bloom which is very un— 
certain here after our cold winters, but for its 
rich green leaves and its amiable quality of 
growing, spreading, wherever the light branches are 
tied. 

Between each two Arborvitaes then of thin and 
weedy growth stands one of these Forsythias; the 
twigs are trained to cover the bareness of the 
Arborvitae branchlets; ends are fastened (and green 
raffia should be used for this) wherever the ever— 
greens are most open; and next year I feel sure 
that the solid green effect, so long hoped for, will 
have become a reality. There will be a difference 
in texture between leaves and hedge foliage above, 
but this gives variety which is not unpleasant and 
which should not be too conspicuous. 

Two such Forsythias have also been placed 
between two tall and leggy Lilacs, Marechal Foch 
and Paul Deschanel, to make a wall of green 4 feet 
from the ground, to hedge in a paved sitting place, 












and also to form the barrier around which one comes 
upon an unexpected part of the garden, giving the 
element of surprise. Another Forsythia has been 
planted back of a low wall before which stands a 
pink-flowering Higan Cherry tree. The pink of the 
tree and the yellow of the shrub when it does well 
are most charming together in late April against 
the blues and browns of a chill spring hillside. 

Any new use of a shrub, a use which is not 
ugly, is a legitimate use. We are only at the 
beginning of delightful shrub traceries. When one 
thinks of Beatrix Farrand's beautiful Forsythias 
used as espaliers and creepers against the lovely 
buildings of the universities of whose plantings she 
has charge, we get a whole new outlook on the manner 
of employment of such things. In warmer climates 
than my own I should certainly experiment against 
house and garden walls with the delicious Japanese 
quince (Chaenomeles), letting its brilliant flowers 
flame out against soft brick or stone. Do you 
remember this effect at Hampton Court on the low 
brick walls of the tennis court of Henry the Eighth? 
The Quince in its many varieties and beautiful 
hues can be easily trained. 

But, I hear you say, how can one fasten these 
twigs and branches of shrubs to walls of masonry? 
By using wall nails, iron points with lead hasps 
which bend at a touch and are great fun to manipu- 
late. These can be lightly driven into mortar 
between courses of brick or stone and stand weather 
in a wonderful way. There are domestic and English 
nails of this kind; both are excellent. 

Are you not sometimes surprised by suggestions 
you run upon for your garden, in most unexpected 
places? Just now in New York, dropping into the 
Frick Collection to see a special picture, I stood 
for a moment before the great St. Francis of 
Bellini. Here at the lower right hand corner was a 
little arbor of saplings before the cell of the 
saint. A suggestion for a seat for any country 
garden was here. Five upright saplings, very tall, 
held up at a comfortable distance from the ground 
a rough board as seat; and a vine which had the look 
of a Wisteria hung its foliage from what was perhaps 
a light roof of latticed saplings. Beyond was a 
fence of twigs so bent and tied as to make a pretty 
pattern of wood. This suggestion is simplicity 
itself and in country dwellings where planting and 
accessories must always be simple there is not 
nearly enough use made of young trees and of stone. 
They are the material at hand; therefore they have 
that suitability which is in itself a beauty. 


Very sincerely yours, 
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“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE" 


44th EDITION, exquisitely illustrated in colors, 
lls how to grow these roses, and many other 
owers. Gold mine of information. Beginners ought 
not be without this book. Low prices, Write for 
your copy. It’s FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box G, New Castle, Ind. OL RENE SABLE, 115 ABLE BLD, Fam 
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We =STOKESIA 

SBLUE MOON 
i. iS "PERENNIAL 


The large, vividly blue disc-like 
flowers are often five to six 
inches across. It is hardy any- 
where and flowers throughout the sum- 
mer and autumn until severe frosts. 


New Dwarf Chrysanthemum—Little Bob 























Improved cushion Mum—Mahogany-bronze 
flowers. A low-growing garden chrysan- 
themum from Eng and. Plant spreads to 24 
inches in diameter and is symmetrical. 


This year we have Blue Hydrangea, New 
Snowfiame Oriental Poppy, Aster Nova 
Belgii, Azaleas, Blueberries, Boysenberry, 
Youngberry, Dwarf fruit trees and Fruit- 
ing Age trees. You will find hundreds 
of new and old varieties of Roses, Shrubs, 
Perennials, etc., listed in MALONEY’S new 
1940 book, mostly in color. Our prices 
are the lowest in years, and most items are 
prepaid. 
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FRIKARTI 


WONDER OF STAFFA ~ 


This new and unusual lIavender-blue Wj 
aster has flowers from 2 to 2'/2 inches 
across, excellent for cutting, produced 
from game until the middle of Novem- 
ber. The plant is very hardy. 


| MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 
28 Main Street, Dansville, New York 


MALONEY SOTA FREE | 





INEW GLADIOLUS | 


Southland e Dixie Belle | 


For 1940 as Well as Our 
Former Introductions 
Matoaka, Allandale & Fiare 


AND 


A worthwhile list of newer varieties for the 
connoisseur as well as the finest of 
the standard varieties. 


Send for your copy to 


|RICHGLAD GARDEN | 


|| 3126 Woodrow Avenue Richmond, Va. | 





VITA a -B - — ONE 

A stabilized, non-aqueous solution of pure crys- 
talline powder Vitamin B,. 

To use: add 1 drop to 1 quart of water. 


Amazing new life to house plants and bulbs by building 
a healthy root system. Sturdier seedlings, 


2 oz. $1.00. 1 oz. 60c (dropper in bottles). 






Garden Chemical Co. Livingston, N. J. 





Unusual opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than 
half last year’s price. Top-grade, 
Thrive in shade. Best varieties 
and colors mixed. 3 Tubers for 
25c; 12 for $1.00. Postpaid. 
Special Collection 
of named varieties including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
mellia- flowered, and Single. All 
Giants. 3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $1.25; 6 each 
(24 in all) for only $2.25. Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom, 
Beautiful Catalog Free 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. {1 Babylon, N. Y¥. 
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By Appointment 
to the late 


King George V. 


Aquilegias— 
Sutton’s 
Selected 
Long-spurred 
Hybrids 

6lc and 36c 
per packet. 





Fm 


Sutton’s Aquilegias make a right royai showing both 
in the garden and in the house, in their variety of 
adorable colours. Sutton’s Seeds are supplied to the 
English Royal Parks, and come to you through 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and at R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 
A catalogue can be obtained from Mr. G. H. 
Penson, Dept.R.3, P.O. Box 646,Glen Head, 
Long Island, N.Y., 35 cents postage paid. 


Orders may be sent direct to: 





SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. R.3, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England 








Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for 
leading 


Lowest Prices 
catalog listing 200 


varieties. It's free. 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 














Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mass. 





sé ” 
THORNLESS BEAUTY 
The Rose Without <r Thorn 
Hardy, Prolific, Everblooming 
COLOR CRIMSON RED 
Bush Prices: 

1 year old: $1.50 each—$15.00 doz. 
2 years old: $2.00 each—$20.00 doz. 
Other Prize Winning Roses 
Color Literature and Prices Free 


Originator of ~~ Milldale, Conn. 


NEW ROSES 





N. Grillo 














Fortable WOT HOUSES 


@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
*“Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra- Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, p,, $ 
low prices, and all facts of this a 
amazing hothouse improvement. oown 
OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and “3 ge8 











plans as low as.. $ 


KEENE MFG. ° 
RACINE, Wisc. 
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Garden Hints for So. Calif. 


(Continued from page 26) 


autumn till well into the spring. It 
should be lightly pruned for  shape- 
liness after each blooming period. 

Carpenteria californica is evergreen, 
and its flowers in late spring resemble 
those of a large Philadelphus. 

The California Fuchsia, Zauschneria, 
likes part sun and an occasional water- 


ing. It has grey-green leaves and ver- 
milion flowers. The plant spreads by 


underground growth. 
Another desirable shrub, not native 
but dependable, is the Spanish Broom, 


Spartium junceum. It is loaded with 
fragrant, golden blossoms for many 
months, and, if cut back each year, is 


a strong upright shrub. 


F your locality is frostless, or nearly so, 

have several of the dwarf trees from 
Australia .. . Eucalyptus ficifolia. These 
are very beautiful with flowers through 
summer and fall. They come in pale 
pinks to vivid orange-reds, and when 
once started can shift for themselves. 

Is there plenty of color in your garden 
this month? Many are having Roses, 
the shrimp-pink flowers of that very odd 
plant, Belloperone, Sweet Peas, Mignon- 
ette, Stevia, White and Lilac Queen 
Alyssums, Saxifrage, Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus, French-Roman Hyacinth, Camellia, 
and yellow, white and orchid Buddleias, 
fragrant bright-blue Iris stylosa, the red 
berries of Holly, Cotoneaster, and Pyra- 
santha, and the white fruit of Gestrum 
nocturnum. Who says that January gar- 
dens are bare? 

If you have no Camellias choose for 
a dwarf grower Covini, a_ profuse 
bloomer with rose-red flowers, and the 
favorite Pink Perfection, a tall grower 
having perfectly-formed, light pink, 
waxy blessoms. Give these shade, leaf 
mold, and an abundance of moisture. 

This is the time for pruning ... and 
more pruning. If new growth has started 
from their bases eut back the perennial 
plants. Take out crooked branches, 


twigs and dead wood, and, to avoid pests_ 


and fungi, open up the centers to sun 
and air of shrubs that have bloomed 
through summer and autumn. Prune 
natives very lightly. Do not trim at this 
time early bloomers . . . thé Spireas, 
Deutzia, Philadelphus, Lilac, Pussy Wil- 
low, Kerria or Honeysuckle. 


ROM now on spray summer-blooming 

Buddleia for leaf rollers and eaterpil- 
lars. Use arsenate of lead, two heaping 
teaspoonsful in a gallon of water. Look 
often for aphis. Shake and brush gently 
with fingers, or turn on the hose with 
foree. If they increase spray with what 
will not discolor the foliage or hurt it. 
It is well to ask your nurseryman about 
this. 

If acid-loving plants, such as Gardenia, 
Camellia and others, have yellowish 
leaves give the soil, at a safe distance 
from the plant, a light sprinkling of 
aluminum sulphate. In using anything 
of this sort, or even fertilizers, a pinch 
is better than a pound! 


Before the month is over Clivias will 
begin to blossom. These Amaryllis-like 
plants from South Africa with their 
broad, strap-shaped leaves, and their 
heads of gorgeous orange-salmon flowers 
are ornamental the year around. 

Clivias are well suited to pot culture 
on a shady porch, in patio or outdoor 
living-room. Then, too, they ean be 
planted out under a tree or a shrub 
where they have dense shade and never 
a ray of sunlight. Clivias do finely in a 
mixture of loam and leaf mold with just 
a bit of bone meal. Water freely in 
summer, not much in fall and winter. 
Renew top soil without disturbing roots. 
These plants are propagated by offsets 
and by bulb-like seeds that often mature. 

Sow more Sweet Peas for late spring 
bloom, also Candytuft, Godetia, Clarkia, 
Schizanthus, Lupine, Centaurea, Larkspur 
and Seabiosa. Plant Gladioli, Ranunculus, 
Anemone, Amaryllis, Agapanthus. 

Weeds are growing like Jack’s bean- 
stalk! They take food and moisture that 
our garden plants should have, so keep 
right after them in garden or in lawn. 


Multiflora Hyacinths 


LaurA G. SNYDER 


‘¢ TF thou hast two loaves, sell one and 

buy white Hyacinths to feed thy 
soul,” runs an old Persian proverb. 
The wise man of the East had never seen 
Multiflora Hyacinths or he would have 
advised selling both loaves and serenad- 
ing thy soul while feeding it. They 
really are something new under the sun. 
By a special treatment in Holland, which 
consists of slashing a big bulb just the 
right way, a perfectly huge bulb is grown 
which bears the sears of the surgical 
treatment. But each “division” thus formed 
sends up a bloom stalk, and, instead of 
the usual single heavy stalk—two, if 
you’re lucky—each Multiflora bulb pro- 
duces from 4 to 13 graceful stalks of 
the fragrant bells, a whole pot full of 
posies. 

They may be grown in the usual man- 
ner in pots. I planted one bulb to each 
6-inch pot which was then sunk in the 
ecoldframe for the winter and brought 
into the house when the buds were well- 
formed, kept cool until out, and then 
taken to the living-room or to the dining- 
room. 

The first cost of a Multiflora Hyacinth 
bulb may seem high until we consider 
the florist’s price of from 25 cents up— 
mostly up—for the single-stalked bulb, 
and then 45 cents does not seem so much 
for a bulb that will produce on an 
average of 8 or 9 stalks. 

Then, too, when the blooming period 
is over, you will find you have, instead 
of one bulb, just as many small separate 
bulbs, perfect in form, as you had bloom 
stalks per large bulb. It remains to be 
seen how long it will take for these 
small bulbs to become large enough to 
bloom, but surely it will not be more 
than two years. 

Oh, yes. I forgot to say they come in 
the colors of ordinary Hyacinths. 








We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


Hearty greetings, glad NEW YEAR! 
What awaits us, Baby dear? 
Changes, joys and sorrows, too 

All held in the hands of YOU? 


APPY NEW YEAR! Happy New 
Year to everybody! I wish for vou 
all the blessings you ¢an enjoy and 
all the really true happiness that can 
be crowded into each day of all the year. 

And are you making resolutions— 
resolutions for the year of nineteen and 
forty of all the wonderful things ‘you 
mean to do? I haven’t for I’m not 
wishing to ineur the shame of breaking 
well intentioned resolutions as I have 
done many times before. 

I would love to talk to you “as man 
to man,” of the little intimate thoughts 
that often bother our souls but while 
they may be the flowers of meditative 
introspection they are not the flowers 
that I am supposed to be telling you 
about for this winter month. 

They are the ones that lift our thoughts 
as we look at them and guide us into 
higher channels as we reflect on the 
marvels of our world’s growth and bloom. 
All this came to me last summer as | 
stood in a very real feeling of awe be- 
fore a stalk of Picardy Glad in full 


“ 


bloom. Of all the Gladiolus I have ever 
seen I regard this one as a marvel of 
beauty and perfection in the way of a 
bloom. 

Hitherto we have considered the Gladi- 
olus as rather exceptional to use as 


general bouquets but having them for this 
purpose all last summer has spoiled me 
greatly. I shall plant them again this 
February, first in long rows in the garden 
amid carrot and lettuce rows and revel 
in their presence before me as I write 
in their inspiration of beauty in the 
vases. Why not plant Glad bulbs in 
plenty this coming year? They cost so 
little and are no more trouble to care 
for than many other flowers. 

While in San Antonio I enjoyed seeing 
a window full of beauties and two of 
these were the Dracaenas I have told 
you about. They were D. indivisa and 
Terminalis. Indivisa was a real fountain 
of slender leaves that set off the entire 
window. You seemed to see it the first 
thing on entering the room. I thought, 
well that is just what we want, isn’t it— 
something so lovely that we see it above 
all other things? Getting one of each 
of these now will have them in extreme 
beauty for next winter. 

Another plant that elicited some con- 


versation was what she called Weather 
Plant, although she said it was also 


known as Rosary Pea and as Prayer 
Plant because of the red seeds that were 
often used as prayer beads. It stood 
about 5 feet high in one corner of the 
window. As a weather indicator the 
leaves stand upright when days are to 
be fine, stand out straight when change- 
able days are to come and the leaves 
droop, or seem to “go to sleep,” if a 
storm is coming. 
(Continued on page 43) 










ANew Kind of 


rv 1940 Ban Zinnia/ 
"David Buwes 
ZINNIAS 


Immense Blooms, Pastel Art Shades 
REATEST advance in Giant Zinnias in 25 years! 
Entirely new “informal,” gracefully curled, twisted, 

crinkled and quilled petals, with glorious colors never 
dimmed by dull under-surfaces. Tremendous-sized flow- 
ers, over 5 in. across and as much as 4 in. deep, lasting 
over a week in water. Long 18-in. stems. 


Many new colors, all exquisitely beautiful and har- 
monious. Pastels like apricot, soft cream, chamois, 
buff, terra-cotta, old gold, soft rose and peach predom- 
inate; some are one pure tone, others blendings of 


Burpee's Complete Zinnia Garden 
All colors, all kinds, all sizes. 1 Pkt. each of 
4 best colors Giant Dahlia-Flowered; 4 best 
colors Cut-and-Come-Again; 4 best colors 
tiny Cupids; and a pkt. of each, all colors 
mixed, of Navajo, Scablosa-Flowered, Mex- 
foana and the new David Burpee Zinnias. ‘ 

16 Packets in all $1 Burpee’s Seed Free--Finest flowers 

(value $2.25), postpaid tor and vegetables, over 200 illustrated in color. 

160 pages of planting information. Low Prices. 


WwW. Atlee Burpee Co., 


two or more shades. 
Well-branched, sturdy, 3-ft. plants. 
















40 Seeds 25c; 200 Seeds $1; 1000 Seeds $5. 
Seed Supply ScarceOrder Right Away! 
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334 Burpee Building Philadelphia 
FIELD 


| GROWN 


_ AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER LH) 
kJ OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE ROSES! 
~ To acquaint you with the superb bloom- 
ing qualities, the hardiness, and the low- 
direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices 
of Naughton’s famous roses, we 
make this unusual offer. Send only 
$1.00 (check, money-order, or currency) 
and we will ship at once (or later if 
desired) the following 10 roses: 

2 Red Radiance (Best Red) 1 Editor McFarland (Deep Pink) 


1 Pink Radiance (Best Pick) 1 Betty Uprichard (Coppery-Red) 
2 Talisman (Gold and Red) 2 President Hoover (Red and Gold) 



























4 Roses 
ante 
re Best 


ORDER 


Fell 





lst season. Fall planted roses are best! Order your 

roses now and we will include ABSOLUTELY FREE 1 Red Flowering Quince, 1 

and 1 Bridal Wreath. All heavy field-grown flowering shrubs. Mail just $1.00 today! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

If you are not entirely satisfied with your roses notify us within 5 days, and we will refund t 

purchase price or replace with other stock satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—Order now—Plant 


NAUGHTON FARMS INC. Dept. R-30 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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1 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) 1 Joanna Hill (Cream and Yellow) CATALOG 
Save $$$! 82 pages 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 2  X, meg y SO 
Above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that you buy. Write for it 
will thrive throughout the United States and bloom ‘day -- It’s FREE! 


Pink Althea, 












he full 
early! 




















Just Published—NEW—Up-to-the-Minute! 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 


1. By knowing each and every deduction to which you 





Over 
100,000 
copies of 
THIS BOOK 
have 
been sold! 








are justly entitled. 


interest charges. 
“Your Income Tax,” by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., 


2. By learning how to prepare your income tax return quickly and 
correctly ... thus avoiding future assessments, penalties and 


This Book Includes 
CHECK LISTS OF EXEMPTIONS 





is new, completely up-to-date, covers every 
Federal income tax requirements and every 
change of the past two years. Written in sim- 
ple, untechnical language, it is the quickest 
and most accurate help ever devised for 
income tax payers. 

This book will save a great deal of your 
time, enable you to keep your tax down, and 
avoid the trouble of later assessments. We 
offer it on this double guarantee: i. Look 
through it. If you do not agree it will be of 
definite help—return ii, your money will be 
refunded. 2. OR—after you have made out 
your return with this book’s help, if it has 
not actually saved you time and money, re- 
turn it then, we will refund its full price to 


you. 
PRICE 


Rov et —Tae a is — 

able at all book and departmen 

stores . . or direct from the $1 00 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc. Completely indexed 
Dept. 46, 386 Fourth Ave. io“ssch and wvery 


publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY = your tax 








AND DEDUCTIONS 


to make sure you overlook nothing to which you are 
justly entitled. it contains: 


178 Items Which You May Exclude From Your Gross 


Income. 

75 Different Taxes Deductible by an Individual. 

9 Types of Charitable Contributions Which Have Been 
Approved as Deductions. 

225 Deductions Which M Be Made if You Are 
Engaged in a Trade, Business or Profession. 

40 Changes in the law during 1939 affected by statutes, 
rulings and decisions. 

5 Recommendations as to Security Transactions. 

122 Deductions Which May Be Made by Salaried Men 
and Women. 

FRESE LELESEE ET EEE EEE EET 


= SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 46, 

= 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

~ Please send me immediately...........+.. copies of 

s ‘Your Income Tax’’ at $1 per copy, for which I en- 

® close my remittance. It is understood that if this 

4 book does not definitely save me both time and money, 

a i may return ‘it to you and you will refund my money 

es in full at once, 

B.S. ab sanversvnseradiesrsecenoessdans SeaGuebeenine 

; : 
BS AUArESS .eeeeceeceneecceerceetenerreretereestertens s 
. 7 
DD GORe nc cw ncenctenscestdevecesscceecs PO TEE 

-- Note: If resident of N. Y. City, add 2c Sales Tax . 
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COLDEN TREE 


WISTARIA 


A true Tree — grows 
to a height of 15 feet. 
Bloom starts on small 
trees. The blooms of 
GOLDEN TREE 
WISTARIA (Labur- 
num Vossi) resemble 
the true Wistaria and 
bloom in great abun- 
dance. Justimagine 
long clusters of golden 
pea-shaped flowers 
growing on a tree. 


SPECIAL —First 
time offered at this 
exceptionally Low 
Price — Strong two- 

ear old trees, 3 to 5 
eet high only $1.75 
each; 3 for $5.00 post- 
paid. Supply limited; 
order today. 
FREE—New 80-page 
Garden Book contain- 
ing hundreds of unusual plants, shrubs, trees 
and flowers sent FREE upon request. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 T. W., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


VITAMIN B,—For Plants! 


Experimenters report bigger flowers; stronger, healthier 
plants; lessened root-shock—say invaluable for trans- 
planting and house plant care. 

NEW LOW PRICES: One decigram (1/10th 
gram), only $1.00; makes 2000 to 2600 gal. of 
watering solution. One gram makes 20,000 -gal., 
$7.50. 

Get your supply NOW. Send a dollar for trial quantity. 


JEAN MACLEAN & ASSOCIATES 
900-18th Street, Dept. 3J, Des Moines, Ia. 


PACKETS -WEW 
PRIZE WINNING 
ANNUAL 


To those interested in Better Gardens we NF a 
will send One Packeteach of New Petunia 
Hollywood Star, color“ Rich Rose’’—Scar- 
lett O’Hara Morning Glory and Spanish } AT 
Gold Marigold.Bloom profuselyall summer. 
“A Rainbow of Color” for you r garden. @ 
Send 10c today for these New ize Winners. 
FREE BIG 1940 GARDEN ANNUAL illus- 
trating in Color At New Low Priccs RLV 
all the new things for your garden this spring. 10s 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN fectia- tines 
PORTLAND ROSES 


"The World's Best" 


16 page catalog in beautiful colors, 300 
OUR NEW varieties, aqeene the world’s latest and 
finest introductions is FREE Owing postpaid prices. 
WRITE FOR IT NOW! 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 
7240 S. E. Division Portiand, Oregon 


. 

Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 
"The holder that holds" 
Favorite of Garden Clubs and flower 
lovers. Splendid for Gifts and Bridge 

Prizes. Six convenient sizes. 
Priced from 25c to $3.00 
See ads in previous issues 


Wholesale prices on _ request. Illustrated folder sent. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 
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‘| Burnett’s 
Complete 
Wild 
Bird 
Seed 
Mixture 


2 Ibs. $.35 
5 Ibs. $.75 
3125 Ibs. $3.25 


Postpaid 
East of 
Miss. River 


“Write for ¢ Complete list of Bird Foods 
BURNETT BROS. INC. 


92 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-6138 

















Li Now 1940 SPRING CATALOGUE on request — | 
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Al Says: 


Liberalizing of the embargo on foreign 
bulbs may mean the end of the commer- 
cial production of tuberous Begonias on a 
large scale on the Pacific Coast, so one of 
the large growers there told me recently. 
Where from three to four million bulbs a 
year of standard types have been grown in 
California, the number was sharply reduced 
this year and may be about nil within an- 
other year or two (unless European hostili- 
ties change the situation). “We are a small 
industry that the government threw to the 
wolves so Holland and Belgium would buy 
our autos,” he said. The new hybrids, origi- 
nated in California, will, however, be grown 
for these will not be available from abroad. 


* * * 


Northland Daisies, which made 
their bow to the garden world in 
1939, are Chrysanthemums orig- 
inated by J. F. Styer, a Pennsyl- 
vania nurseryman, by selfing his 
variety Astrid. Now Astrid is evi- 
dently a volunteer cross between 
Chrysanthemum arcticum and some 
unknown garden “mum.” Thus 
these Northland Daisies represent 
a new race of Chrysanthemum with 
the hardiness of the Arctic Daisy. 
My own experience is that they are 
indeed hardy, they produce un- 
usually thrifty plants and eacel- 
lent blooms. The only fault I find 
is that they do not bloom for me 
quite as early as I like to have 
them, 


At the Wayside Gardens Company nurs- 
ery in Ohio I saw in early October the 
established stock plants of a new hardy, 
large-flowering Pentstemon that is to be 
introduced this year under the name of 
Garnet. The large flowers were of rich 
garnet. These mature plants were bushy 
and each had a number of bloom spikes, 


| anywhere from 6 to 12. J. J. Grullemans, 


of this firm, told me that these, plants had 
been left in the nursery rows unprotected 
for. three winters, without showing any 
weather damage. So he considers them 
hardy. He says that Garnet is the first 
of a new strain of these Pentstemons from 
Europe. 


Major Newell F. Vanderbilt, 
noted hybridizer and originator of 
Delphiniums and perennials, is now 
located in Napa County, California, 
where he is one of the owners and 
the director of the newly-organized 
Edgebrook Gardens. Here he is con- 
tinuing his plant breeding work 
with Delphiniums, Shasta Daisies, 
Tritomas and other perennials. His 
partners are Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Landfield (see FLowER GROWER for 
July, 1939, p. 316) and G. B. 
Anderson, 


Two new dwarf or bedding Petunias won 
Silver Medals in the All-America Selections 
for 1940. Glow is an intensified rose-pink 
with lighter throat. Cream Star is a 
bluntly star-shaped creamy-white. These 
two are believed to be the most prolific 
blooming Petunias in existence—at least 
according to the judges. They’re not in- 
fallible though. Try these Petunias your- 
self and let’s hear of your results, 


The Hamptons of Fort Worth, Texas— 
Mrs. Hally Hampton and her husband Ire- 
land Hampton—are known to Rose fans 
everywhere. Their garden is outstanding 
as a Rose test garden. The Hamptons have 
been growing Roses experimentally in a 
cloth house for several years with amazing 
results. The Roses grown under cloth make 
better growth, finer blooms and are prac- 
tically free from blackspot and various 
other troubles. “Practically every Rose 
that blooms in our cloth house is a show 
Rose,” Mr. Hampton told me, “and if a 
show exhibitor had a cloth house he could 
win every prize in a show.” The cloth used 
is that which is widely used for Asters, 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias and other flowers. 


* * * 


At an important nursery in the 
South—twhere, I do not have per- 
mission to say—I recently saw a 
surprising thing. This nursery has 
discovered that evergreen cuttings, 
both broadleaf and needle kinds, 
root much better and make much 
faster growth after rooting, when 
stuck in a bed in a cloth propagat- 
ing house than when grown in the 
usual type of lath house. Why this 
is so, this firm does not know, but 
it is planning to remove the lath 
from its large propagating house 
and cover the house with cloth. 
Other southern gardeners take 
note! 

+ * * 


C. V. Conley, of Conley’s Blossom Farm at 
Eugene, Oregon, has recently bought a new 
place east of Eugene. Here he expects to 
make his home and have an exhibition gar- 
den of bulbs. Conley was for some years a 
chemist with the Proctor & Gamble Com- 
pany at Cincinnati. He began to grow bulbs 
at first merely as a sideline hobby to soap 
chemistry. This led to his going into bulb 
growing in Oregon as a commercial business. 
Incidentally, this Conley’s Blossom Farm 
is a joint enterprise of Conley and his wife— 
Pat and Lola, as their friends know them. 


* * + 


A leading new vegetable for 1940 
is a small, thick seeded bush lima 
bean called Baby Potato. Hereto- 
fore, small seeded sorts have lacked 
the flavor of the large, thick seeded 
kinds. But this new one has a 
Fordhook, big-seeded flavor and 
should, therefore, be popular. Fat 
Baby, fatter than Baby Potato, is 
the climbing or pole lima of this 
type. Incidentally, other baby 
limas are on the way to introduc- 
tion, so we may soon expect more 
extremely prolific, grand flavored 
fat “babies.” 


o * * 


Fred Borsch, the Oregon grower of pe- 
rennials and alpines, has three young sons. 
Joseph, the youngest and aged about 6, 
has been given the nickname “Dianthus” 
by his older brothers, and for this reason. 
His father, some time ago, crossed Dian- 
thus allwoodi with D. plumarius. Out of 
800 seedlings, he saved one that is neat, 
compact, and about 8 inches high. Its 
large, single, crimson flowers come all sum- 
mer. He named this seedling “Little Joe,” 
for his youngest son. In consequence, the 
youngster now goes by the nickname of 
“Dianthus.” And he doesn’t seem to mind. 


Al Amsel 
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The new 1940 “‘Gardening Illustrated” 
and INSTRUCTION BOOK contains 
124 packed pages, 52 in color. Com- 
plete description of all the new flowers 
and vegetables, and old favorites. 2164 
annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, 
giadioli, water lilies, etc. Best finely 
flavored table-quality vegetables. Full. 
cultural instructions, special bargains. 
Sent free, postpaid. Write today. 











Y » 
SPECIAL FOR_ 1940. New Chinese Forget-me- } 
not. (Cynoglossum Firmament. All-America bronze > 
medal.) A dwarf bushy form bearing rich blue flow- ¢ 
ers in profusion. 15 inches tall. Pkt. 10c. 2 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 2 
Dept. 41, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 2 
47 Barclay Street, New York 2 
BRAND PEONIES oa 
Our New 1940 
The world’s finest collection of old Catalog Sen 
and new varieties. Seventy acres for it today. 
of the finest plants. BRAND 
FRENCH LILACS vais i 
FARMS Inc. 
The loveliest and latest French 134 East 
and Belgian varieties, many of Division St. 
them not obtainable elsewhere. Faribault, 
Special Iris, Phlox, Tulips, Etc. Minn. 











ORCHIDS ee e 
R_ Inexpensive! Easy to Grow! 


Cc We are now featuring beginner’s collections assem- 
bled to form a splendid foundation for building up 
a a more complete eollection. Also single plants and 
recommended collections for more advanced amateurs, 
i Beautifully illustrated brochure on Orchids and 
their culture $1.00—Credited on future plant orders, 

D Write us on all your Orchid Problems, 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers & Importers 


SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 


MONEY 


IN LANDSCAPING 


“Success thru Landscape Training” is 
a free booklet telling how men and 
2 women have earned money as Land- 
\ scape Architects. Sent on request. Home 
study course successfully used by hun- 





dreds of men and women. Out of 
doors profession; interesting hobby. 
Learn in spare time at home. Build on 





your present knowledge of flowers. One 
young graduate is in charge of a Calif. 
Another has own business with 8 employes. 
Prepare! Write 


—— 


bulb ranch. 
Perhaps YOU are ready for better things. 
today, giving age; occupation. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


6134 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lewa 





New Iridescent Chrysanthemums 


Be the first to grow these glorious new creations. The 
happy result of crossing Korean Chrysanthemums with 
Pyrethrum has given to these new flowers an exquisite and 
fascinating iridescence. Fully double and perfectly hardy. 
Caliph—Intense deep red with velvety 
Mandarin—Delightful blending of 
copper. 
Symphony—Coppery-rose with the sheen of damask silk. 
35e each; all 3 for $1.00 postpaid 


Send for new seed and plant catalog—it pronounces names 


E. 101 Sharp Ave., aan = 
NU URSERIE es 


sheen. 


coral, salmon and 









Everything for the Water Garden 
115 Brookside Ave. oy 123 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. 4. “ Independence, Ohio 











We Hear From Texas 


(Continued from page 41) 


I am not partial to succulents but one 
she had was interesting. It hails from 
Africa and the several blooms were 2 
inches across spotted brown and yellow. 
It is Stapelia or Jewel Flower. 

Her pride seemed to be a Hollyhock 
Begonia that is quite rare. It gets to be 
2 and 3 feet high with mallow-pink 
blooms along the tall stalk. It is truly 
an oddity as well as a novelty in the 
Begonia family. 

Major Bowes is one of the largest and 
loveliest geranium-red Dahlias and carries 


more blooms than generally seen. It is 
truly magnificent. If trying for exhi- 


bition blooms this should be a satisfying 
variety. Then there is an everblooming 
variety called Queen City which is ex- 
ceptional as a cut flower, beginning to 
bloom in July and lasting all summer. 
Blooms are from 5 to 7 inches across 
and are a bright flame-pink. Stems are 
long and blossoms last for days in vasing. 
If you succeed with Dahlias these will 
be worthy of your trial. 


JQ MEMBER it’s now time to bring in 
the Pussy Willow stems and vase 
them to await the pinkish silvery catkins 
that will cheer you for days. If you have 
a French Willow the stems will be salable 
at department stores in January and 
February. These make fine screens aside 
from their spring beauty. 

The Sweet Pea shrub, too, very 
desirable for small lawns. It can be 
trimmed to pyramid or fan shape and 
when in bloom is very noticeable. 

Before I close let me beg that you 
create a garden walk somewhere in your 


is 


garden. A walk is one of the sweetest 
memories of my childhood, grandmother’s 
garden walk that ended in a latticed 
summer house where cakes and tea were 
often served to guests. Often I was 
allowed to walk here with my chubby 
hand tight in grandmother’s as we en- 


tered the white gate into what seemed 
to me then as fairyland. 

Lilae and Snowball clumps came first, 
then Bridal Wreath and after this was 
Flowering Almond, then “Pineys,’ 
“Flags,” Sweet Williams, Bleeding-He: art, 
Tulips and Narcissus. But the most in- 
teresting to me was the wide bed of 
striped grass and bed of Spearmint as 
I could pick from those without restraint. 
Won’t you try a garden walk? 





THOUSANDS HAIL AMAZING 
NEW PLANT MAGIC 


ITAMIN 


(Pure Crystalline Powder) 


JUST IMAGINE! Five inch rose buds. Snapdragons 
six feet tall. Roses transplanted while flowering. Home 
gardeners everywhere are achieving sensational results 
with VITAMIN B-1, This miracle-working powder was 
thoroughly tested by the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and described in the October issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

Tests reveal that VITAMIN B-1 is amazingly effective 
in (1) producing larger blooms and more luxuriant foli- 
age, (2) reinvigorating root growth, (3) restoring sick 
and straggly plants to health, (4) decreasing the mor- 
tality from transplanting. 

Write for READY-TO-USE HOME GARDEN KIT con- 
taining pure crystalline VITAMIN B-1 powder, basic 
solution vial, special dropper, measuring pick, and easy 
directions for using. The complete kit makes 1,000 gal- 
lons of solution; enough to water a small garden for 
the entire season. $1.00 Postpaid. 

MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
GARDEN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
617 N. Broadway Dept. F-1 St. Louis, Missouri 

Inquiries from dealers and Aorists invited 








CAMELLIA 
JAPONICA 


4 one-year pots— 
white, pink, red, and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 


FRU FrLAND NU on Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F he South’s Oldest Nursery 











THE AMERICAN LILY YEAR BOOK 


manual for the beginner, illustrated with 
beautiful drawings and photographs 
costs One Dollar 


821 Washington Loan & Trust Co. Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 











PRUNE EA: EASIER with the 
RLO BEST PRUNE R.*. 






You'll be amazed how easy it is to prune with “Snap-Cut"”— 
ithe pruner with famous, patented slicing action. Takes large, 
tough branches with gentle pressure on handles. Leaves 
clean, quick- healing cuts. Chrome finish. No. 119—8” long, 
cuts up to 3 ¥4"' limbs, $2.00. No. 118—Ladies’, 6” long, cuts 
up to Y2" limbs, $1. 5 (with Flower Picker attachment, No 
128, $1.50). At your dealer’s or sent postpaid —money back 
guarantee. FREE-40 PAGE PRUNING INSTRUCTION COURSE with “Snap- 
g Cut” Pruner. Or mailed, book only, 10c. 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC, 
192 Main St. Oakville, Conn. 
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future, including those 


Were Parade,” 


You 
There? 


A sensation wherever shown. 
to any planting. 
beautiful book. 
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TRADE MARK 


Write today for this FREE BOOK, which features all the new Plants of the 
ich were outstanding in our exhibit in “Gardens on 
at the New York World's Fair. 
you want for the garden of tomorrow. 64 exciting pages. 

— WE OFFER AN EVER-BLOOMING RED YUCCA — 
Long flower spikes of rich carmine add beauty 

Easily grown, hardy everywhere, and fully described in this 
3 two-year plants sent postpaid for $1. 
this ad. Offer will not appear again, 


Z\ The Krider Nurseries, Inc. 


and is 


P.O. Box 112, Middlebury, Indiana 












Shows in natural color the plants 


Were 


Order direct from 
less than catalog price. 












| 
Krider's Exhibit Shows 
2,000 Perennials in 200 


of the Newest Voricties 
in ‘Gordens on Porade.’ 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 

















CROP WHEELERCROFT 
Hand-Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


SNOWFLAKE strain of excellent whites. 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, real cornflower shade. 
SUMMER SKY, clear azure blue. 

PAINTER’S DREAM, blended soft deep blues. 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, very deep blue. 


Trial Pkt., $1.00 Write for Catalog 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Ore. 


1939 






















Special 50th 
Anniversary 
Gardening 
Guide is yours 
for the asking. 
Illustrated. 
‘Helpful. Send 
for it today! 





508 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’S SEED House 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Now you can afford to grow 


NADA 


ee 
the IRIS sensation of the decade 

It resembles a white Orchid, blooms for 3 
months, produces over 200 flowers to each stem, 
lasts for weeks when cut and has ornamental 
evergreen foliage. Ideally suited for indoor cul- 
ture in pots and hanging baskets in the North, 
and in the open in warmer climates. 

Price reduced to only $1.00 each delivered 
Illustrated leaflet free on request. 
OAKHURST GARDENS 

512 W. Foothill Blv. ARCADIA, CAL, 

Specializing in IRIS, AMARYLLIS, RARE BULBS 




















rpee’s GIANT 
Snapdragons 


RUST-RESISTANT/ 
3 PKTS. 












Glorious flower-spikes 
2to3 ft. tall, pt olin set 
with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-branching, 
8 to 18 spikes to plant. 












Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose 
a l5c-Packet of seeds of . a 
pore all 3 for 10c, post- [ieee 

aid. Send dime today! f% 

P a vu’ Beis 


Seed Catalog B39 
FREE —_ 


Finest flowers, vegetables, choice 
new varieties and old favorites-- 
over 200 in color. 160 pages. 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 


W.Atiee BurpeeCo., 332 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Martig AsngEy Harrzoa, (S. C.) 


I hear the wind among the trees 

Playing celestial symphonies ; 

I see the branches downward bent, 

Like keys of some great instrument. 
—LONGFELLOW 


JaNUARY 1—In this part of the “Sunny 
South” this New Year’s day is just cold 
enough to be invigorating, with the sun 
shining and birds about the garden. 
Violets, Sweet Alyssum, and afew Pansies 
are in bloom and Paper-White Narcissi 
have buds, but dandelions are blooming 
too and many wild onions coming up. 
In whatever section of the country one 
calls home the bad must be taken with 
the good so we “skip it”—as the children 
say—for the time being, and notice how 
fine the Calendulas, Linum, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Siberian Wallflowers, and Gerberas 
are looking. In the rock garden Basket 
of Gold Alyssum is showing silvery foli- 
age; and the moisture loving, cool-season, 
hardy Primulas are out of the ground. 
They like rich soil but no lime and do 
best with about half sun. 


JANUARY 6—Though the mornings and 
late afternoons are cold ’tis pleasant in 
the middle of the day. I put coal ashes 
around Delphiniums and Foxgloves; this 
repels slugs, helps drainage and con- 
serves moisture (see p. 462, Weather- 
vane—October 1939 FLowER GROWER). 
As I eut sprigs of Winter Jasmine and 
branches of Japanese Quince with open 
flowers, I thought if this weather con- 
tinues we'll soon have many bulbs bloom- 
ing for their green foliage is showing 
all about. People here, yesterday, asked 
if it isn’t too early for bulbs to be up 
for “they'll surely get killed.” One for- 
gets from year to year but if pages of 
diaries are turned back we’ll notice that 
these bulbs come about the same time 
each year and are not hurt to any extent, 
by cold, 





January 13—After an all night rain, 
‘tis raining today, but on days like this 
it’s fine to sit before an open fire with 
catalogues and plan changes in the gar- 
den, wondering which new things to try 
—the All-America selection of annual 
seeds must be good. At this time we ean 
look out and see what’s wrong with the 
landseape, and think of how to correct 
the mistakes. We want the garden natural 
looking, not too planned, not a burden 
but loved—and with the “owner’s touch.” 
It’s best for gardens to grow on paper 
first, then whether to have high shrubbery, 
hedge, fence or wall to give seclusion, 
can be well-considered. We'll remember 
that pale-colored flowers farthest away 
from the house make the garden look 
larger. This month skips in the shrub- 
bery can be planted. We’ll plant ground 
covers where there are bare spots. Why, 
we can even plan the garden of June 
on a day like this! 


January 15—It’s really cold and such 
high winds! Winter Jasmine with flowers 
making “sunshiny” spots about; Breath 
of Spring (Lonicera fragrantissima), 


whose pleasing fragrance wafts over the 
garden; and Wintersweet (Meratia pre- 
cox) with sweet-scented creamy yellow 
flowers seem to revel in the cold here as 
the winds bend the branches. 


JANUARY 21—With the sun shining it’s 
not so cold. We put out plants grown 
in the open, for the ground is in good 
condition: Shasta and Swan Daisies, 
hardy Phlox, double Ragged Robins, ete. 
Evergreens are particularly noticeable 
now—Boxwood, Euonymus, Ligustrums, 
Magnolia grandiflora, the grand broad- 
leaved native of Southern states, Bamboo 
and conifers. We are keeping a watchful 
eye for evidences of scale insects on 
trees and shrubs—’tis best to spray while 
shrubs and trees are dormant. In using 
miscible oil we do not spray during 
freezing weather but choose a clear bright 
day and spray the twigs and branches 
thoroughly. The mixture has to be stirred 
often so the oil will stay mixed with the 
water and not cause burning. If Lilacs, 
Flowering Crabs, or Pyracanthas are in- 
fested with San Jose scale they should 
be sprayed with lime-sulphur or a fish 
oil soap solution. 


JANUARY 27—The “howling” winds of 


yesterday have dried the ground so we. 


put out grapes and Roses that came this 
morning. We had the Roses banked with 
earth about 6 inches to keep the stems 
from drying out and as a _ protection 
from cold. I found some bulbs heaved 
out of the ground. Narecissi that are 
blooming and scattered Daffodils showing 
bloom don’t seem hurt (we call the larger 
type of Narcissus, Daffodils, and those 
that have several smaller blooms: Nar- 
cissi). 


JANUARY 29—We look forward to the 
annual Camellia Show of the Sand Hills 
Garden Club of Augusta, Ga. We mo- 
tored, yesterday, to that event. First, we 
enjoyed an instructive talk. The lecturer 
said that Apple Blossom Camellia, a 
single, of apple-blossom odor and color- 
ing, was the only scented Camellia 
japonica. (All the varieties of Japanese 
species, C. sasanqua, have flowers some- 
what fragrant; these begin to flower in 
October, the foliage is smaller, and the 
plants grow faster than C. japonica). 
Empress (Grandiflora rosea) which bears 
large, light pink semi-double blooms 
suggesting Rose buds, resists cold. 

Among the thousands of blooms on 
display, Kumasaka (Lady Marion), a 
solid deep pink, was outstanding. Lotus 
is a charming new Camellia with creamy- 
white “gossimer” . petals. 


January 30—When one sees plants 
blooming that they want it’s a good idea to 
plan a place for them in the garden. We 
decided on a special spot for Camellias 
to-day. It is a half-sunny place, protected 
from winter winds and afternoon sun, 
and is already a leafy mold (I under- 
stand they will grow in full sun if pro- 
tected for several summers with lattice, 
but do best with part shade). Camellias 
are usually propagated from cuttings so 
we're not only going to set out plants 
we’re ordering but will try our luck with 
cuttings, using twigs with old flowers 
picked off stuck in sand under glass. 
Maybe they’ll be large enough to bloom 
some day. 
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Gladiolus ae 


Have you seen the follow- 
ing wonderful new varieties? 















ALADDIN ALGONQUIN 
AMRITA AMULET 
BARCAROLE CAMELLIA 
FIREFLY GOLDEN GODDESS 1) 
KING LEAR JASMINE | 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE TIMBUCTOO 


and many others just as good. If not and 
you are not on my mailing list send today 
for my new gladiolus catalog which I think 
is one of the best and most complete gladi- 
olus catalogs published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, 





Box 45 Vermont 





Giants of Califo rnia' 


Exquisite giant ruffled flowers. Best colors 
mixed. Introductory offer: 25c¢ pkt. for 
only 10c postpaid. Beautiful Catalog and 
Spring Planting Guide free. Write today. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Babylon, N. Y. 
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9 Ship Postage z 
MY CALIFORNIA GROWN PLANTS S—m 2 
ARE LARGE, HARDY AND GUARAN- <reinsow coiore 
TEED TO GROW AND BLOOM. Lowest in price, ready 
to flower. My lilies will assure you a prize 
pool. Beautiful new catalog free. 20 pages 
colored pictures. . . . Helpful cultural 
directions. Send Now P.O. BOXD-4 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, HYNES, CALIF. 


@® GLADIOLI @® 


Medium size bulbs (1 inch and up). Priced per 
100 bulbs. Smaller lots at the same rate. Deliv- 
ery charges paid. 





Berty Snow ......$1.00 SSE e $1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett.1.00 DEE sasc0ecene 1.00 
eros 1.00 SS 1.00 
Chas. Dickens.... 1.00 Maid of Orleans... 1.25 
Early Rose ...... 3.00 DE. n2etacaee -00 


Minimum order $1.00, No retail price lis 
A. P. Bonvallet and Co., Wichert, Illinois 
A TS. 


OLDS’ 










ALL DOUBLE 












100 COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 


New breath-tcking brilliance in 
nature's richest colors; flowers in 
early summer with oversize double 
silken sheen blooms, 354 
pkt. introductory special 


SEED 
BOOK 


SEND TODAY! 
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Frank O. Shephardson 


1880-1939 


N November 19, Frank O. Shepard- 

son, known everywhere among Gladio- 
lus growers as “Shep,” died at Mansfield, 
Mass. His passing will be a great loss 
to his wide circle of friends. A severe 
illness last year had left him a partial 
invalid, but he had courageously earried 
on his work. Since 1915, Mr. Shepard- 
son had been growing Gladiolus for com- 
mercial cut flowers in a family partner- 
ship, F. F. and F. O. Shepardson. 

Mr. Shepardson was a co-founder of 
the New England Gladiolus Society of 
which he was president for two years and 
had served as a trustee since 1933. He 
was president of the American Gladiolus 
Society in 1930. 

His opinions on classification and 
judging were highly valued, commanding 
national respect, as did his comments on 
new varieties, especially those contend- 
ing for commercial favor. 

For years he advocated revival of 
variety registration and affiliation of all 
tladiolus societies as necessities to the 
industry, and he saw them both firmly 
established during these past two years. 

His sound judgment was invaluable to 
the N.E.G.S. which Society awarded him 
its Gold Medal in 1938 in honor of his 
achievements. It was a most fitting tes- 
timonial to him: “. . . most trusted coun- 
sellor, peerless supervisor of judges, 
loved and honored by all his fellow work- 
ers.” —JAMES H, OpELL, (Mass.) 


Starting Annuals Early Outdoors 


O start annuals ahead of time, burn 

rubbish raked from mulched spring 
flowering bulb beds over a well drained 
sheltered spot in the garden. Stake a 
frame of 1 by 4-inch boards to make a 
frame the size desired around the space 
burned over. Sow annual seeds, also 
lettuce if desired, and then stretch cheese- 
cloth over the frame. This lets the light 
in to plants and protects them from frost 
and dashing rains. By burning the rub- 
bish, one destroys any weed seed that 
might come up and choke the seedlings.— 
(Mrs.) Nora Heaton, (Mo.) 


A good tool to use when thinning out 
small seedlings is an old teaspoon. It 
can be easily adjusted to whatever posi- 
tion you want, and is not sharp enough 
to injure the tiny plants if your hand 
happens to slip. 


PROTEX 


“The spray that won't wash off" 
The new discovery for tree and shrub protection. 
A liquid Latex spray which checks de-hydration and 
rovides protection throughout the entire winter. 
se Winter Protex instead of burlap and other 
costly wrappings. This new material sets at normal 
air temperatures, to form a transparent film, which 
protects the treated plants from the drying action of 
wind and sun, thus preventing winter injury, which 
commonly manifests itself in the Spring. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
For a limited time only, upon receipt of $1.00 we will 
send you prepaid one quart can of Winter Protex, sufficient 
for 3 quarts of spraying liquid. Simply spray according 
= — and safeguard your Trees and Shrubs against 
winter kill, 





Booklet on Request 


PROTEX INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









Flowering 
Bulbs, Roots 
and Seeds 


New ideas for your flower garden are 
described in our new 1940 profusely- 
illustrated CATALOG. Many pic- 
tures in natural colors! Tells how you 
can get the same quality Bulbs, 
Roots and Seeds which made JOHN 
LEWIS CHILDS famous as a fre- 
quent blue-ribbon winner! Contains 
Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus three- 
times winners at 1939 N. Y. World’s 
Fair “Gardens on Parade.” Send 
name and address for your copy to- 


day—it’s FREE! 
FLOWERFIELD Bulb Farms 


151 Parkside Ave. 
Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 
Successors to: John Lewis Childs 


— 


NEW pronouncine picTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms. 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e€ per copy 
Ask for descriptive circular of 56 garden books 
FLORISTS’ PUBLISHING CO. 
506 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


KOREAN MUMS FOR 
COLORFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


A Surprise Package For You 


24 of these sensational plants prepaid for only $1.00. 
These are fine large seedlings, planted last spring 
and will make beautiful blooming plants this fall. 
Taken up oor and potted they make gorgeous house 
plants with blooms lasting for six weeks. 


Read what Mr. James Clark says on page 532 of the 
December Flower Grower. Be sure and watch for our 
three page ad listing over 200 other plants available 
in seedlings which will appear in the February issue 
of Flower Grower. Write for our FREE catalog. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


"Old Homestead Brand" 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 
| —____ 

Aristocrats of the Gladiolus World 





















































BUFFETTE GARDEN OF NATIONS 
RED BANK WAMPUM 

PRESTIGE CAPEHEART 

GREY GHOST THISTLE DEW 


and our new introductions 

ROBERT SHIPPEE 
HOPEDALE LUSTRE 
as well as many new American and foreign 
varieties, are listed in our illustrated cata- 
logue which also includes helpful information 
for the grower. Our catalogue is free on 
request. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. 


Mrs. Bancroft Winsor 
Mrs. Sylvia W. Moseley 


Acushnet, New Bedford, Mass. 
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1940 bound Gladiolus Year Book 
and 3 quarterly 1940 magazines 










The American 
Authority on 
Gladiolus 
growing 
exhibits 
and 
varieties. 
A 

store- 
house of 
valuable, 
intensely 
interesting 
articles, 
reports 
and 
pictures 


Free With $2.00 Membership in 
New England Gladiolus Society 


You get a 200 page bound year book which is the 
International authority on all that is best in gladiolus 
(profusely illustrated), together with 36 page quart- 
erly reports in April, July and October with each 
$2.00 membership in the New England Gladiolus 
Society. Year book contains splendid new articles on 
parentages, new varieties, various phases of research, 
how to grow for exhibition, etc. The Year book 
alone can be secured for a $1.00 membership. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 
The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 


Box 2F, Norwood, Mass. 
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4912 rower sees 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. Ipswich, England 





Classified Advertising Section 


ST 








RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%6c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDE 








Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN seeds, cuttings, seedlings, transplants. Many 
species. Chemical grown seedling trees ready. Electric 
hot bed heating kits. Numerous bargains, Write. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Bees 





BEES—Good Side Line—Pleasure—Profit. Send $1.00 for 
book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’’ (New Edition) and 
one year subscription. Catalog free. AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Box W, Hamilton, Il. 








Begonias 





BEGONIA TUBERS—Finest strains in all types and 
shades. Order now, supply limited. Specify types and 
shades desired. 25c each, $2.50 dozen. No C. D. 
No Stamps. Borchert Flower Nursery, Anaheim, California. 


Bulbs 


AMARYLLIS SPECIALIST. Spring catalog free. Tells 
‘‘How to Grow Amaryllis,”” and other tropical bulbs. 
For Southern gardens or in pots. Specials: Pink Callas, 
50c, Amaryllis Hybrids, 50c, Clivia miniata, $1,00, $1.50 
and $2.00. Clivia hybrids, ‘$2, 50 to $10, per bulb. Cecil 
Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, Calif. 














DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS. Send for my free 1940 price 
list before ordering your bulbs. Disease free. Inspected. 
Postpaid, Thayer’s Gardens, Box 507, Amherst, Mass. 





HOMEACRE SWEETEST, Cactus miniature, December 
Honor Roll, roots $2.00. Descriptive list of 250 others, 
mostly miniatures. Webber, Homeacre, Newport, R. I. 





SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Free catalogue listing 
late introductions, Honor Roll and Certificate of Merit 
Dahlias, priced right. M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., 
Indianapolis Indiana. 








Gladiolus 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new. 
Quality bulbs, moderately priced. ‘Send for descriptive 
price list. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania, 


5 EACH, LARGE BULBS, labeled and postpaid for $2.00: 
Ave Maria, Bagdad, Coronation, Duna, Debonair, Minuet, 
Morocco. Maid of Orleans, Pelegrina, Picardy. Ernest J. 
Dent, Skaneateles N. Y. 











SPECIAL—Aladdin, Bluet, Colonial Maid, Coralglow, 
Hildred, Oregon Rose, Snowprincess, Timbuctoo. One each, 
medium, $5.00, ($8.05 value). Small $3.00, ($5.15 value). 
Catalog FREE, 200 varieties, thirty small decoratives. 
PAUL BRANDON, Bend, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1940. Copy- 
righted. ‘Trustworthy descriptions of trustworthy varieties. 
Low prices on the giants of Gladdom. Specific hybridized 
seed crosses. Authoritative show reports domestic and 
foreign. Latest reported Symposium ratings. Nine year 
record of Grand Champions. Latest cultural data, many 
pages of it. Copy free on request. HERBERT EVANS. 
%. 7, Bedford, Ohio. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 








Camellias 





CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also grow 
Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants, Write 
for catalog. FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Box 910-F, 
Augusta, Ga. 





ADD Sparkling beauty to your greenhouse this winter. 
Pot grown Camellias bring a wealth of pleasure and new 
thrills. Easy culture. Illustrated Catalogue “FG’’ 10c 
prepaid. “LONGVIEW” CRICHTON, ALABAMA, 








Daffodils 


DAFFODILS: Ask for prices King Alfred, Olympia, Robert 
Sydenham, Emperor, and mixed bulbs. Louis Groh, Dept. 
E. Clay Bank, Va. 











Dahlias 


McDONALD’S DAHLIA FARM—Introducers of PASA- 
DENA, Achievement Medal Winner. Growers of choice 
Dahlias and Dahlia Seed. P. O. Box 177, Corner Bell- 
flower & Cedar Sts., Bellflower, California. 


BANNER BARGAIN OFFER NO. {(0—10 Dahlia roots, 
giant blooming types, including Monarch of East, Red 
Sunset, Bernice Geer, Jimmie Foxx, Mrs. M. W. Clement 
and other recent introductions, all for only $2 95 postpaid. 
Oakleigh Banner Bargains lead the parade for greatest 
Dollar value. Mail order today for Bargain No. 10, h 
request for 1940 Dahlia catalog. Oakleigh Gardens, Dept. 
FG, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











GROW Cheer Leader and Wedding Bells. Outstanding 
because of vigor, uniqueness, and usefulness. Request 
catalog. Quality Always. Sparks Dahlia Gardens, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 











Gourd Seed 


GOURD, and other interesting seeds. Small type Gladiolus, 
miniature Dahlias. Send for list. L. M. Kelley, 406 
Grand Ave., Akron, Ohio. 











Holly 


AMERICAN HOLLY—6-8”, $5.00 per 100. Send for list 
of 140 Rare hardy trees and Shrubs, l0c to 75c. Alan- 
wold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 











Insecticides 





VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE—Includes easy ROTOTOX 
treatment during storage for Gladiolus bulbs to control 
thrips and other insect control directions. OTOTOX 
Spray is also fine to keep house plants healthy and free 
from insects. Postpaid prices: 1 oz. 35c; 8 oz. (makes 
12 to 24 gals.) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. 
$5.00; 1 gal. $10.00. Special at paar and grower’s 
size: 5 gals. $45.00 prepaid. Terms cash. Booklet 
included. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale Street, 
East Williston, N. Y 








House Plants 





10 ODD TROPICAL House Plants $1.00 postpaid. 1 Sea- 
forthia Palm and 1 Everblooming Turks Cap 50c. Postpaid. 
Free catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. 








Roses 





ROSES—Send $1.00 for 10 hardy field grown plants. Many 
leading varieties. Free catalog containing Dargain offers 
with free roses. TYTEX ROSE NURSERIES, Box 532-N, 
Tyler, Texas. 








Seeds 


CHOICE ANNUAL Tall, Semi-dwarf, Golden, Pink, Red, 
Blue, White flower mixtures. 4 packages 10c, Catalogue. 
Santos, 386 Garson, Rochester, N. Y. 
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O77, TO ORDER 


READ ALL ABOUT THEM ON BACK COVER 





Burpee's SEEDS 





Cut Out and Send To: 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., °°° Burpee Bids. 


Send me the Burpee’s Seeds marked below as described on back 
cover of Flower Grower for January, postpaid and Guaranteed. 


(] 25c-Pkt. of Burpee’s Giant Fluffy-Ruffies Petunias, only 10c. 


{ 

I 

1 

1 

l []6 Pkts. Ruffled, Fringed 

1 ee, 

1 [] Petunia Garden, 9 Pkts........... $l 
[] Zinnia Garden, 16 Pkts........... $l 

I 

| 

| 

| 


(Any 3 $1 Gardens for $2.50; Any 5 for $4) 


l 
l 
| 
1 
I 
1 
(] Pkt. Burpee's Cream Star Petunia 25c. (1 5 Pkts. Cream Star $1. | 
i 
1 
1 
| 
I 
| 
1 


(] Marigold Garden, 10 Pkts......... $1 
CJ) Aster Garden, 12 Pkts............ $l 
[] Ruffled Sweet Peas, 9 Pkts....... $1 
(] Majestic Snapdragons, 8 Pkts..... $1 
Enclosed is $........... 


eeeee ee ee ee ee 


a Send Burpee’s 1940 Seed Catalog FREE, 


46 JANUARY, 1940 


one of the first copies just off the press. 





Special Offers 


SOIL-S-GRO for solution culture. Postpaid 10c_ per 
4-pint-unit package, or $1.00 per dozen packages. W. B. 
Lodder, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Water Lilies 





WATER LILIES AND LOTUS. Free illustrated catalog. 
Everything for the Water Garden. Guaranteed to groow. 
Reasonable prices. SLOCUM WATER GARDENS, Mara- 
thon, N. Y. 











1939 Index Now Ready 


A complete separate Index for Volume 26 
(January to December 1939 issues) is now avail- 
able. Send 10¢ to cover printing and mailing 
costs to THE FLOWER GROWER, Subscription 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 
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DAHLIA WINNERS 


Varieties you read about, varieties that win in 
the show room, pick your next year’s garden 
from stock that produces prize blooms for us, 
stock that has been well grown, is true to name 
and healthy, while surplus stock lasts. 


10 Roots, Your Choice, $3.75 


America’s Purity, White Buckeye Star. Pink-Gold 
Burgundy, Purple Cavalcade, O1. Rose 
Gala California, Br. Red Golden Standard, Bronze 
Josephine G., Pink Kentucky Sun, Yellow 
Margrace, Red Laetare, Orange 

Jane Cowl, Bronze Rec Jug, Dark Red 
Rockley Moon, Yellow Azura, Deep Pink 

Blue River, Lavender Virgo, Cham. Yellow 
Paul Pfitzer, Pink Purple Mist, Purple 
Amelia Earhart, Autumn Renate Mueller, Pink 
Rockley Dictator, Red Buckeye Glory, Lavender 
Miss Indianapolis, Yellow Mon. of the East, Gold 
Volcano, Bronze Miss Glory. Yellow 
Chemars Eureka, White Miss Parkersburg, Autumn 


* 5 Roots, Your Choice, $2.00 


Orders Shipped Carrier Charges Collect. Please 
Send Check, Post Office or Express Money Order. 


Delight-U Garden j,aceeocns Ina. 


WIT, aN? ORNAMENTALS 


























Offered by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers. The New Improved 
Varieties of Fruits and the Bet- 


ter Varieties of Ornamentals. Write 
for a Free Copy of New Low-Price 
Catalogue, offering more than 800 
Varieties. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Box 14, Waynesboro, Virginia 









SUPERIOR GLADS 


A new year has come again and with it the prospect that 
many more gardeners will be planting the newer Glads. 
Have you made plans for the inclusion of better varieties 
in your 1940 garden? If not, you will be missing the 
pleasure of having some of the finest cut flowers that you 
can grow. I shall be glad to send you a copy of my 
descriptive catalogue which I trust might aid you in mak- 
ing selections. Note my new address. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 

























§ PThis valuable 40 book 

guthority *Seere = ot ee with the purchase of 
Success in Y tells you ‘Snap-Cut Pruner at your 
how to get more Fruit from Rentuere or seed store... 
your trees and vines; and Authorities, users everywhere 





TOM your FOSS. say“ Snap-Cut" is the best 


Pruner at any price... 
192A Maia St., Oakville, Conn. 



















ry Pink 
MARIGOLD ‘Spotlight 
y Two 


splendid novelties, dainty 
5” rock garden Ageratum. Brilliant 
Roll of Honor Marigold—Both 10¢ 
FREE — Park’s Flower Book 
Gives pronunciation, germination ta- 
ble, height of plants ; catalog of seeds, 
bulbs, tubers. FREE on_ request, 
or sent with offer aboye. Dept. F-I 
Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S.C. 
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PEP UP YOUR PLANTS 


“tt Vitamin 





NOW Root Tonic and 1 
in HANDY 
TARLETS Growth Stimulant 
No fuss. No Users report amazing results—big- 
bother. Drop a ger flowers, new growing energy. 
Plant Magic By Hastens root growth. Gives new 


life to“winter-worn house plants. 


tablet in water— 
Invaluable in transplanting. 


and it’s done! 


Plant Magic Tablets are new, 
$ .00 convenient form. No measuring. 
No eyedroppers. No bothersome 


stock solutions! 
—dissolve tablet 
tion is ready! 
Send dollar today for big bottle 
of 100 tablets, a season’s supply. 


PLANT MAGIC VITAMINS 
900 18th Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


SO EASY to use 


as? ¢ and your solu- 


B, tablets 




















Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Houdyshel’s Unusual Bulbs 


Ferme the postman recently brought me 
the catalogue of Cecil Houdyshel, 1412 
Third St., LaVerne, Calif., I had a mental 
picture of having to wade through another 


list of Dutch bulbs, of which I had pre- 
viously examined and reviewed at least 
fifty. Imagine my surprise, then, when I 


opened this one to find that it was full of 
Alstroemerias, Clivias, Ixias, Moreas, and 
a host of other out-of-ordinary items for 
which I have long been looking as a source 
of supply. Not only is it intriguing in 


that respect, but it also contains much 
cultural knowledge which would be inval- 


uable to amateur gardeners. 





Pot pompon Chrysanthemum, 
Pomponette 


Chrysanthemum Pomponette 
HRYSANTHEMUM fanciers will be in- 


terested in the announcement of Bris- 


tol Nurseries, Inc., Dept. 610, Bristol, 
Conn., that they will next spring start to 


disseminate an entirely new type of Chry- 
santhemum, the first of which they have 
named Pomponette. According to their 
notice, the plant grows naturally into a 
bushy about fifteen inches high 
and requires no pinching to attain that 
effect. The flowers are fully double, about 
23 inches and open sulphur-yellow 
from a bronze bud. It is said to commence 
to blossom in late September. 


specimen 


across, 


Secrets of Success in Pruning 


HERE is a vast difference between 

slashing and pruning; the former is 
what you and I are apt to do when we are 
turned with a set of tools, while 
pruning is what we would do if had 
been properly instructed in the reasons 
for the different operations. One of the 
most concise and easily-understood set of 
rules that I have seen is between the red 
covers of a small ten-cent booklet which 
Seymour Smith & Son, Ine., Oakville, Conn., 
have published. A careful study of the 
booklet will surely make you a better gar- 
dener. 


loose 


we 


C. W. Woop 
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| 
RARE FLOWERS | 
New Delights 


Three thousand kinds of flowers Bros 
at our Old Orchard Seed Farm. ost 

of them are described in our New 
Illustrated Catalog, SEEDS—BULBS— | 
PLANTS, sent gladly on request. 


The Catalog tells all about them, colors 
and foliage, heights, seasons, habits and 
requirements; just those quirks of in- 
formation that hide so stubbornly when 
wanted most. You will need the catalog 
for accurate reference; but you will 
read it because it is human, individual, 
interesting. All you need do is ask us 
for it; it will come quickly. 


| Dept. Z 


ZANT’S DAHLIAS 


The New Honor Roll Varieties 
in ZANT’S FAMOUS PLANTS 
They Are Better 
36 Page Catalog in January 
ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Moorestown, N. J. 

















Box 2160 





CUT FLOWERS AC Siemmer1D;,. 


3 PKCS 25% 
POSTPaiO 
30-FT. ROW OF CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
Selected Ever-Flowering Seed Assortment yields blosso: 
throughout season. Send 10 cents for enough for 30-ft. 
row; 3 packages for 25 ——- Poriposd. 72 
es Of st bargains in 
BIG FREE CATALOG: yeares ‘three-way tested garden 
and flower seeds: Field Seeds 99%-plus pure; Plants 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees; all hardy 
northern grown. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 













LAWN ORNAMENTS 


New, unique, colorful, easy to make 
from our patterns. 20 full size patterns 
birds, animals, etc., 25c. Dutch Wind- 
mill, 36 inches high, complete plans 
25c. Dutch Boy, Dutch Girl, Sprink- 
ling Girl, Fox Terrier Puppy, Scottie, 
Bull Dog, 15c each, or any two 25c. 
Entire collection only $1.00 postpaid. 





WICKMAN CO. 
Dept. 136, 744 Brooklyn Ave., Dayton, Ohio 











For Spring planting 
Delivery after March Ist 


3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 P2% 


PAID 
This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. it is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden threat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July to early August. 

Write for Illustrated Bulb Catalog 





Flowering Size 


Special ‘‘New Friends” offer saves 
you over one-half regular price on 
gorgeous apricot-pink gladiolus 
Picardy. 1% inch bulbs or bigger 
—best flowering size. Guaranteed 
to bloom this summer, 

4 bulbs only 10c 

10 buibs only 250 
Famous Van Bourgondien quality. 
Sent postpaid. Write today. 
Beautiful Catalog and Spring 
Planting Guide in color free. 


Van Bourgondien Bros, 
Dept. 12 Babylon, N. Y. 
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AHLIAS 


FROM DAHLIADEL 
Largest of All Dahlia Farms 
Get our recommendation of 
varieties before you plan your 
next year’s garden. We will 
recommend varieties we feel will do best for 

you in your locality. 
Our catalog tells you 4 ways to buy Potash 
Fed Dahlias—Roots—Pot Roots—Established 





Plants—and Rooted Cuttings. 


Get acquainted with the Best in Dahlias in our 
1940 Catalog. Ready in January. You will find 
the spectacular exhibition varieties as well as 
the cream of the arrangement and cut flower 


| 


types. Full cultural instructions and geograph- | 
ical 


recommendations. 


Send for your copy now. 








WW.Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.S 
Sensational Everblooming 


Climbing Talisman Rose $1.00 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming Climber unique and rare, In 
my own garden, this Rose has been loaded with blooms 
all summer long. Extra-strong, two-year-old field-grown 
plants. Order now for spring delivery. Shipped , prepaid 
with Cultural Directions. 


$1.00 each 8 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 


OBERT WAYMAN 
Long Island, N. Y. 


r 


Box N, Bayside, 





BERRY 























7, 





For better and more profitable or- 
chards and berry fields of tomorrow 
plant Bountiful strain fruit trees, 
berry plants, and asparagus roots 
propagated for growth and produc- 
tion to give quick, dependable results. 
Send for our 48 page planters’ 


ide. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
ox FGI4, Princess Anne, Md. 





BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS, Inc. 


Corn Belt Grown 


Awarded Gold Medal at Century 
of Progress, 1933 


Outstanding exhibition varieties of 
quality bulbs at reasonable prices. 


Our new Fall Catalog sent free 
on request 


J. H. Heberling 
Easton, lilinois, U. S. A. 


e’s RED Mariqolds 


BIG Red and Gold Hybrids 
























mae by to 8 in. flowers, earliest of all 
Marigolds. Red and gold variegated; some 
) all red. Everblooming, from 8 weeks after 
® sowing until frost. 1-ft. plants. Last 

year’s price was 25c, now 

only: Packet (60 seeds) 10¢e 

o> 600 Seeds for $1. | 

ut flowers Seed Catalog free--Finest 

keep 2weeks Flowers and Vegetables. post 1D 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., 336 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


<2 CORAL 
“i LILIES 


Regular 30e Value 


For only 10¢e 


These beautiful waxy scarlet Coral 
Lilies are old favorites. To introduce 
you to the famous Van Bourgondien 
quality bulbs we offer 2 coral Lilies 
(value 30c) for -< 10c; or 6 Coral 
Lilies (value 90c) for only 25c. Top 
grade bulbs. Guaranteed to bloom this 
June. Sent postpaid. Beautiful col- 
ored Catalog and spring Planting 
Guide Free. 
Van Bourgondien Bros. 

Dept. 10 Babylon, N. Y. 
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JANUARY, 1940 


DARLIADEL NORSERIES | 
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_ Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


“T wist-Ems” 


AVING used with pleasure and profit 

the other products of Germain Hotkap 
Manufacturing Division, 739 Terminal St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., I anticipated something 
good when they sent me samples of their 
“Twist-ems” last spring but little realized 
the number of roles they would fill during 
the garden year. Now, after using them 
to tie up floppy plants, to keep climbers 
going in the right direction, in arranging 
flowers, and for many other purposes, I am 
ready to say that “Twist-ems” are. one of 
the handiest gadgets I have come across 





Twist-Ems go on in a jiffy and hold fast in 
garden or greenhouse 


in some time. They are dark green tapes 
with wire reinforcing in 4- and §8-inch 
lengths which take only a twist of the 
wrist to do the work that formerly re- 
quired the tying of two knots. Further par- 
ticulars may be had of the manufacturer 
and the product will no doubt be stocked 
by your favorite dealer. 


Trivett’s Improved Blue Passion 
Flower 


es a real thrill in window gardening 
grow Trivett’s Improved Blue Passion 
Flower (Trivett’s Tested Seeds, 134-144 
Washington St., New York City) from 
seed after the following program: Sow the 
seeds next spring, potting off the seedlings 
as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
Use a potting soil of loam, leaf mold, 
well-rotted manure, in the proportion of 
4, 2 and 1 part respectively, with enough 
sand added to make it friable. Keep them 
in a temperature of 65 to 70 degrees and 
give plenty of fresh air whenever possible, 
syringing the plants frequently until blos- 
som buds appear. Shift them to larger 
pots as growth indicates, finishing them in 
a 10-inch container. Train them on a light 
trellis or wires bent to form a semi-circle, 


and pinch out growths to keep them within 
bounds. If you succeed as well as one 
window gardener of my acquaintance, who 
had a 3-year old specimen last summer 
which was displaying more than a score 
blue flowers, 4 inches or more across, it 
would surely be worth working for. 


Crego Aster Blue Flame 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind I 
want to record the pleasure Crego 


Aster Blue Flame, seeds of which I had 
last spring from Henry A. Dreer, 1306 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 


gave throughout an unusually long 
Aster season last year. The season 
was long, not so much because of 
early planting and good growing 
weather; rather it was the result of 
the plant’s resistance to frost, just 
one other, an unnamed variety sent 
me for trial, blooming so late in 
the season. The color, aptly de- 
scribed by the name, is an enchant- 
ing shade, the flowers are large 
and freely produced and the plant 
is wilt-resistant. The catalogue 
term “gorgeous” is amply justified. 


Fame-Flowers 


HEN I saw the first Fame- 

Flower in bloom in my garden 
years ago I thought it impossible 
that anything so elfin could be 
permanent. And I was not mis- 
taken. But like other elfs which 
disappear as if by magic they re- 
appear in the most unexpected 
places, lighting up odd _ corners 
through the summer with their lit- 
tle blossoms. All of which is by 


way of introducing one splendid 
little Fame-Flower which botanists have 
given the unwieldy name of Talinum 
spinescens. The specific name refers to the 
spiny cushions formed by the succulent 
leaves. Before summer arrives it com- 
mences to send aloft 4-inch stems, each 


.carrying a cluster of tiny, rose-pink saucers, 
a performance that is kept up for all of 
four months. Start it going in a sunny, 
well-drained spot, from which it will send 
forth seeds to start other colonies of beauty 
as the years pass. It will be found in the 
catalogue of Lamb Nurseries, Room 21014, 
E. 101 Sharp Ave., Spokane, Washington. 


How to Judge Garden Tools 


ACKING a feminine mind I cannot 

say how the ladies approach the tool 
problem, but since reading Ruth MclIner- 
ney’s booklet on “How to Judge and Select 
Garden Tools” it appears they have quite 
the same ideas as to quality and the fit- 
ness of things as we of the opposite sex. 
Be you man or woman you will have a 
better understanding of the subject after 
you have read the booklet, which will be 
gladly sent by the Union Fork and Hoe 
Co., Dept. F-39, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Packed with More Practical GARDEN INFORMATION Than Any Other Volume Near Its Price! 





















Your TO GROW ANNUALS 
FOR SUMMER BLOOM 
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J ie: ft NE T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! No matter 
Hi ‘ A what problem comes up in your garden, you'll find the correct answer 
in one of this amazing book’s 10,000 fully-illustrated articles. And 

the convenient alphabetical arrangement enables you to get, instantly, 
exactly the information you need about planning, planting, care or pro- 
tection from pests. Everything in simple, non-technical words; made 
even plainer by 750 clear pictures! Entire 1300 pages planned by 
practical experts to include all the directions the home gardener needs; 
every fact and method checked for accuracy by the 
highest horticultural authorities. Here, for the first 
time in a single book, is EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO KNOW—ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT 
TO GROW. 








TO BUILD A SUCCESSFUL 
ROCK GARDEN 


« ~ THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


¢ OVER 1300 PAGES - - - 750 PICTURES - - - 10,000 ARTICLES 








Noy you can stop searching for reliable 
directions through dozens of incomplete, 
sometimes misleading books. The Garden 
Encyclopedia, edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, 
B.S.A., tells you all you need to know for 
completely successful gardening. It will save 
you work, worry, mistakes, disappointments ; 
it will make it easy for you to have a garden 


hr @e@ GARDENING MAP of 
GROWING SEASONS 
Prepared from maps and data supplied by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


24 x 25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful colors. With four 
smaller maps, showing average number of planting days 


this year that will be a delight and the envy 4 between Spring and Fall frosts, average annual precipita- 

of your friends. E Vaminre tion and first snowfall expectancies. It includes valuable 

NEW from Cover to Cover: 1 — —_— on ase seed and vegetable oon 

° ° planting dates, distances, hardiness, propagation methods, 

Right Up to the Minute! a cop ¥Y fertilizer and spray mixture equivalents, spacing distances 

Plan all your garden work with The Garden and use of ornamental shrubs. Table of insecticides and 

Encyclopedia handy. Avoid plant diseases and fungicides, and other useful information. Yours FREE 
overcome pests with its help. Learn how, with The Garden Encyclopedia. : 


when and where to plant and transplant; how 
to store roots, bulbs, etc., for winter; how to 


, disbud, etc.; h Iti ind WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
prune isDu etc ow to cultivate indoor ONLY $3 


and outdoor window boxes; how to condi Dept. 912, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
tion soil and fertilize; how to grow every 
flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the LESS HESS SRST TERR SSST ERR E SSSR SSSR BeBe 


best kinds; how to plan a garden for beauty SEND NO MONEY EXAMINE IT FREE — MAIL THIS COUPON 


and success; etc., etc., etc. Mail Coupon WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, _ a 

~ ore lnquiver called The Garden En ee 50 West repel ~ se New York, N. Y. > 
cyclopedia ‘‘the arden Boo omplete, all that , . Ww to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of the 
regain Hl will ever need for an they have You may have this real GAR- Garden Encyclopedia, handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully pre- 
or dream of!’’ And the magazine Horticulture said, DEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with paid for one week’s examination. I may return the book within one 
““Amazingly comprehensive; and it presents its Gardening Maps free, for a week and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send a = - 4 ~~ 
information in such convenient form that almost week’s examination. Send the ees 06 5 . ee ne $3.6 
any gardening question can be settled in a few - z (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 
moments. Amateurs will find the pronunciation of ©upon, with no money. THE THE GARDENING MAPS OF GROWING SEASONS ARE 
all difficult botanical words. Many features com- GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA TO BE MINE FREE IN ANY CASE 
bine to produce an extremely useful reference work with free Gardening Maps (If full cash accompanies ofder, book will be 
and guide.’’ . ‘tae , sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 

will be shipped prepaid. If 


Don’t take our word for it. You may ex- not delighted, return it and itt <2 s sca enna meee <a Ee eee Pere OE 
amine The Garden Encyclopedia FREE. Test owe nothing. If you keep it Te pees - 2 SE RPE ee SE 


SSSSSEEESEEEE EE eee eeeeeeee et 


it thoroughly with your own garden ques- make a first payment of $1.00 aN 

H : : : : : +: MVTPEREEERELERTEST,”»©=6— PUT PETE ITT State wccccccoscescoscoese 
uons. Keep it only if convinced that it is and pay balance at the rate G thei here if you ges aricraft binding for $1 extra, : 
worth many times it cost. of $1.00 per month. sostnauenapenanelll SSRSRSSTS STEERER SSSR EEE EEE 
Copyright, 1940, by Wm. H. Wise & Co. Shipping Weight 5 lbs 
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